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FOREWORD 


S superbly illustrated volume 
is one of a series of accurately informative travel books entitled 
"The Burton Holmes Travel Stories." Together with the other books 
of the series, it makes available to younger readers the vast amount 
of informational and pictorial material gathered by Burton Holmes 
in the course of a lifetime devoted to the study of the world from the 
point of view of the intelligent and appreciative traveler. 

Burton Holmes has undoubtedly seen more of the world and its 
peoples than any other man who has ever lived. His varied and 
intimate knowledge of life in every country of the world today has 
provided him with the editorial authority with which he has super¬ 
vised the preparation of these volumes. 

From Mr. Holmes' vast collection of pictures have come the strik¬ 
ing illustrations which impart to these books a degree of vividness 
surpassing any other travel book that has yet come from the press. 
All the pictures in these books have been selected with rare skill 
from the thousands available, to illustrate clearly and truthfully the 
many "different little ways of doing things" in foreign lands. Thus 
the Burton Holmes pictures in these ultramodern books of travel 
are more than mere adornments. 

The writers of the various volumes have been selected for their 
familiarity with the subject matter, and particularly for their ability 
to give the reader a sympathetic understanding of the customs, 
thoughts, and daily lives of the peoples of foreign lands. Thus it is 
hoped that these books may help to further international under¬ 
standing and good will, for "to understand all is to forgive all." 

THE PUBLISHERS 
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OLD AND NEW JAPAN 


In THIS modern day of swift changes, one of 
the first things asked of a traveler is: "Has the country changed 
much? Is it becoming modernized?" 

As to Japan, of course the answer is "Yes." Japan has changed 
and is still changing. Each year the traveler sees less and less of 
the old Japan, particularly in the cities. But in the country, in the 
little villages and on the farms, there is still much of the old Japan. 
The country people, the backbone of most nations, are slower to 
accept changes than the people of the cities. 

This does not mean that the old Japan, the Japan of the books, 
has disappeared, or even that it will disappear. The traveler who 
looks carefully sees many things that are missed by the tourist. It is 
evident to all that the Japanese, as a people, want to be modem. 
They see great advantages for Japan in becoming a great manu¬ 
facturing nation. And they know that to become a nation of manu¬ 
facturers, their country will have to build factories, install modem 
machinery, and imitate America and Europe in many ways. 

Japan has been doing this for many years. In the cities there 
are factories making cotton goods, bicycles, telephones, flash¬ 
lights, and hundreds of other articles we do not ordinarily think of 
as Japanese. In this way Japan has become modernized. 

Now factories cannot be run without trained workers, and 
Japanese factories must have a supply of working people or they 
cannot run. Perhaps you have read about the period in our history 
when young men left the farms and moved to the cities in order to 
go to work in factories. Much the same thing has happened in 
Japan—only in some industries, especially the weaving of cotton 
and silk goods, the factory workers are young women and girls, 
not men and boys. 
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X OLD AND NEW JAPAN 

Thousands of Japanese girls have left the farms and villages 
and gone into city factories to work. But when they go back to their 
homes, after three or four years of work in the city, the farms will 
not be changed much. They will go back and live in the same way 
they were living before their period of factory work. Life on the 
farms and in the villages is not changing much in Japan. 

The experienced traveler sees a reason for this. There is little 
change in rural Japan, not just because country people are slow to 
change, but for another, very important reason. 

The Japanese government does not want farm life to change 
much. Only by hard, long hours of work can the Japanese farmers 
and fishermen produce food enough for the millions of Japanese. 
They can eat only a little of what they raise, or catch, because 
most of it is needed for the crowded cities. To keep the cities going, 
the farmers and fishermen must do without all the things we think 
about as belonging to the modem world. 

All this does not mean that Japanese farms and villages are not 

% 

changing at all, because they are. But changes are coming much 
more slowly than in the cities. One change in the country that is 
noticed by the traveler is a new kind of factory, a kind that cannot 
be found in any other country in the world. 

Not many years ago the Japanese government decided that 
farm people and fishermen could work longer hours than they did. 
These people were already working from sunrise to dark, but the 
government thought that they could do about two hours work be¬ 
fore going to bed. They could not fish, or work in the fields, but 
they could work in some kind of factory. They could do something 
more than just supply the country with food. 

In many towns and villages little factories were started. In some 
places these factories were small, consisting of only one room. In 
other places perhaps a small building became the factory. Then 
the simplest kind of machinery was put in, machinery that any¬ 
one could easily learn to run. Perhaps the machines in one village 
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would make little reflectors to fit into electric flashlights. A farmer 
could soon learn, to put a piece of shiny metal in the machine, 
press a pedal with his foot, and take out the stamped reflector. 
In another village perhaps the machines would make the round 
cases for the flashlights. In still another village would be ma¬ 
chinery for making the springs that hold in the batteries. 

Of course the farmers and fishermen could not make many ar¬ 
ticles in only two hours a day. But there are millions of farmers, 
and when they are all working at making something, Japan will 
produce more goods than ever before. And the farmers and fisher¬ 
men will still be working from sunrise to dark producing food as 
well. 

Perhaps that is the picture the traveler takes with him from 
Japan—a country where the people have been doing without 
things for hundreds of years. And even though Japan is becoming 
modernized in many ways, becoming modern does not mean to the 
Japanese what it means to the American. We think it means radios 
and bathtubs and automobiles and refrigerators for everyone, 
time to enjoy ourselves, to go visiting, to listen to music, to get more 
education, to be happier. But becoming modernized will not mean 
that to everyone in Japan. They will have to go on doing without 
many things, working just as hard and as long hours as before. It 
is a different kind of modernizing than we are used to. 

BURTON HOLMES 
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The Story of Japan 



greater magician than any on earth to do this 
now. 

There was, however, one great difference 
between Japan and the genie of the old story; 
for no magician had shut the Japanese people 
up against their will. It was the Japanese 
themselves who had chosen to stay at home and 
to keep the rest of the world out of Japan; 
so it w&s not a slave that came out, however 
powerful, but a nation of sturdy men and women, 
who looked on the civilized world with question¬ 
ing eyes, and did not find it altogether good. 

But before I tell you about the wonderful 
things this little giant nation has accomplished 
since the island vase was unsealed, I must tell 
you something about how Japan came to be in 
the vase in the first place. 

The earliest people that we know anything 
about and that lived on the islands of Japan 
were the Ainu. You will find a story about 
them in another part of this book; so I will 
tell you here only that they were, in those 
days, a wild and barbarous people with but 
little civilization. 

After a while,—though nobody knows just 
when—the Japanese came over from the main¬ 
land of Asia, from China or from Korea, drove 
out the Ainu, and settled the country them¬ 
selves. This is undoubtedly what really hap¬ 
pened, but the Japanese have a different story 
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to tell of the beginning of their kingdom. 
Even if we cannot read this story with con¬ 
viction, it may be well before visiting their 
shores to know something of what the Japanese 
believe in regard to the origin of their islands 
and their race. They tell the following story: 
f In the beginning, all things were in chaos, 
and heaven and earth were not yet separated. 
During long ages, a great many gods and 
goddesses lived, who were the ancestors of the 
god IzafSgi and his wife Izaifimi. One day 
this heavenly pair stepped out on the floating 
“Bridge of Heaven.” The god dipped his 
spear into the waters, and when he drew it 
out again, the drops that trickled off formed 
the fair and lovely islands of Dai Nippon, or 
Great Japan. 

The eldest child of this heavenly pair was 
the Goddess of the Sun, and from her are de¬ 
scended the emperors of Japan, who have ruled 
the country in one unbroken dynasty from 
that day to this. The Japanese have, there¬ 
fore, always considered their emperor as a godj' 
The first of these emperors, they say, was 
Jimmu Tenno, and it was he who conquered 
the Ainu and really founded the empire of 
Japan; but the first really historical event did 
not occur until many years after the death of 
the first emperor. In the sixth century after 
Christ, the Buddhist religion was brought over 
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from Korea, and a little later, the very ancient 
civilization of China was brought over from 
the mainland. After this, the nation, which 
we have called the genie, began to grow in 
earnest. 

The people developed a civilization of their 
own, founded on the Chinese civilization, but 
one that had already begun to be different. 
They produced beautiful temples, beautiful 
works of art, which were like those of the 
Chinese, yet not like them; and they produced, 
too, a strong military caste, and splendid 
warriors. At this time they had not yet shut 
themselves up in their vase, and they made 
expeditions to the mainland. When the famous 
Venetian, Marco Polo, went to China in the 
13th century, he brought back news of “ Cipan- 
go,” as he called Japan; and when Columbus 
discovered America, one of the places he was 
hoping to find was this same Cipango. 

The emperors of Japan were at first the real 
rulers of the country, but, in later centuries, 
their power passed into the hands of the great 
lords of the military caste who made them¬ 
selves the real rulers, proving how dangerous 
it is to develop great warriors, as they get a 
nation and its ruler into trouble. Although 
the new rulers did not actually depose the 
emperors, they took away the imperial power, 
and at one time made the poor emperors 
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practically prisoners. Then the shoguns, and 
daimios, as these warrior lords were called, 
divided the country up among themselves and 
ruled as they pleased. This way of ruling a 
country is called feudalism. For more than 
two centuries, feudalism continued in Japan; 
but soon after the country had been opened 
to world influence^, a revolution took place 

that reMored ihe power to the emperor. 

* 

And n6w comes the curious- part of this 
history. It was the preaching of Christianity 
that finally caused the Japanese to shut them¬ 
selves up in the vase, ^yhere they stayed for 
more than two centuries". Before the Christian 
Missionaries came to ifapan to try to convert 
the Japanese to Cl\istianity, the Japanese 
had welcomed foreigner^; but the missionaries 
told the Japanese tha jtheir emperor was not 
a god, and that many things which the Japanese 
people believed were not true. These mission¬ 
aries seem to have been rather untactful in 
their zeal, and the Japanese suspected them of 
trying to annex Japan to Spain. All these 
things angered the shoguns who ruled the 
country, and presently they turned against 
the missionaries and all other foreigners, except 
the Dutch, who also hated the missionaries. 
The shoguns then began a relentless persecu¬ 
tion of all Christians, Japanese and foreign, 
and they were so savage about it that they 
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stamped out the new religion completely. All 
foreigners, except the Dutch, were forbidden 
to land in Japan, and all Japanese were for¬ 
bidden to leave the country. If a Japanese 
succeeded in leaving the country by stealth, 
he was to be put to death on his return. In 
consequence, Japan became a hermit nation 
in 1614, shutting in her own people and shut¬ 
ting out all other peoples. Tilts door of Japan 
was thus shut against the rest of J;he world, 
and it remained closed till 1853. M 

The man who did tt^ actual/unsealing of 
this island vase was an American. In July, 
1853, there appeared off the ®ast of Japan, 
a squadron of American 1 , gunboats, in command 
of Commodore Matthevjfc Pej/y. The Japanese 
had never seen West(^jpmDoats before, and 
even the few smaller JSfte that they had seen 
had been forbidden tcnjfrad. You can imagine 
their surprise and terr r and curiosity when 
they saw Commodore Perry’s squadron! Rumors 
spread among the people and caused wildest 
excitement. 

There were, however, many reasons for send¬ 
ing American gunboats to Japan at that time. 
The whaling industry had attracted many 
American ships to the northern Pacific. The 
stories of cruelty and imprisonment told by 
sailors who had been wrecked upon the shores 
of Japan caused our government to demand 
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that the Japanese recognize the rights of ship¬ 
wrecked sailors. Then the discovery of gold in 
California and the growing trade with China 
caused a large number of steamships to be 
sent to the Pacific. This made it absolutely 
necessary to have coaling stations and ports 
of shelter on the Japanese coast. 

Commodore Perry proved to be the right 
man for this delicate task. He showed the 
Japanese the presents he had brought for their 
Emperor: telegraphic instruments that would 
send messages over the wires even in their 
own language; a toy train of small cars with a 
tiny steam engine that would go flying over the 
track, and many other interesting things that 
the Japanese then knew nothing about. He 
asked merely for food, fuel and water for 
ships, and kind treatment for shipwrecked 
sailors. The Japanese soon learned that the 
big ships came on a peaceful errand, and 
before long, the Japanese had signed the first 
treaty of friendship with the United States. 

A later treaty opened up Japanese trade and 
commerce and gave foreigners the right to 
live in the country. This treaty admitted our 
merchants and our missionaries and even the 
women of America—once so strenuously ob¬ 
jected to by the Japanese Envoys. Similar 
treaties were soon made with other nations. 

After that, the genie, Japan, began to come 
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out of his prison. He came slowly at first, 
letting himself out a little at a time, shaking 
himself to take the stiffness of centuries out of 
his joints, and looking around curiously on 
the strange world in which he had found him¬ 
self; and the world at first didn't suspect his 
power. 

The Japanese then asked themselves, “What 
things do the Western people consider most 
important?" And when they had watched 
us for a while they answered; “Power! power 
and force; great armies and navies, and far- 
reaching commerce;" and they set out to get 
these things so that they might become more 
like us; for one of the greatest things about 
the Japanese people is their ability to learn. 
Probably no other nation excels the Japanese 
in this; and they know, too, how to adapt 
what they learn so that they can best use it 
in their own lives. It is this ability, perhaps 
more than anything else, which has made 
Japan its friends—and its enemies; for every 
nation, like every person, has both friends 
and enemies. 

When the Japanese, therefore, had decided 
that military and commercial power were the 
most important things in the eyes of the 
Western nations, they looked about to see 
how to get these things. They soon decided 
that France was the greatest European nation. 
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and they began to make their laws and their 
army like the French. Before they had got 
very far, however, a war broke out between 
the French and the Germans, called the Franco- 
Prussian War, and France was defeated. Then 
the Japanese decided that they had made a 
mistake, and that Germany was the more 
powerful nation; so they changed about and 
made over their army and much of their 
government after the German plan. We may 
or may not agree with them, but it was quite 
natural for them to think as they did, wasn’t 

it? 

Before long they had a chance to try out 
their new army and navy. In 1894-95 they had 
a war with the huge, sprawling empire of 
China, and China was badly defeated. It was 
then that the civilized world began to suspect 
something of the strength of this little nation, 
which had been let out of its prison; but it 
wasn’t till Japan defeated Russia in the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1904-05 that the West quite 
realized how very strong indeed this little 
nation had grown to be. When the World 
War came, the Allies were very careful to 
include Japan, for Japan is today one of the 
great nations of the world. No important 
world-question can be considered, no vital 
treaty signed without the help of this nation, 
which, when your grandfather was a boy, 
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was considered a sort of toy country, a place 
of fans and paper lanterns and geisha girls. 

At the present time the emperor has about 
as much power in Japan as the king has in 
England. It is rather an odd fact that Japan 
as she is today has other resemblances than this 
to England. If you will compare the maps of 
Europe and Asia, you will find that Great 
Britain and “Great Japan” lie in just the same 
way off the coast of a continent; and that 
just as England is called the “Gateway to 
Europe,” so Japan is called the “Gateway to 
Asia. ” 

Two nations situated as these.two nations 
are must have certain things in common. 
They understand each other’s problems, be¬ 
cause they have just the same problems at 
home; and England and Japan have much in 
common. The wide and dangerous sea, which 
surrounds them, has done for them the same 
service. It has protected them from their 
enemies, so that they could more easily develop 
a civilization and a national character of their 
own; and, because the sea is a hard master, 
and unsafe to serve, it has made their people 
hardy and courageous. 

When a nation is situated as these two are, 
certain things are pretty sure to happen. In 
the first place, if the climate and the physical 
conditions make these islands a pleasant place 
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to live in, more people are likely to want to 
live there than the country can take care of. 
Enough food cannot be grown, enough metals 
mined, or enough of certain articles manu¬ 
factured to supply the need of the nation, 
while in other cases, there is a surplus of articles 
manufactured. It is like a room where there 
are too many persons crowded together. They 
jostle one another. 

There are two ways to correct this, and 
both Great Britain and Japan have taken 
these ways. One way is by trading with other 
countries. They ship to other countries, 
products of which they have more than they 
need for their own use, and they get from other 

countries products of which they do not have 

» 

enough. Even during the centuries when Japan 
was closed to the Europeans, she traded ex¬ 
tensively with China; and now that Japan 
has wakened to our Western standards of 
living, her trade with the rest of the world, and 
particularly with the United States, is increasing 
very rapidly. 

The other way of taking care of too dense a 
population is to annex new territories and 
found colonies where there are not so many 
people. Great Britain has a great many such 
colonies in different parts of the world. Japan 
has annexed Korea on the mainland of Asia, 
a part of the large island of Sakhalin to the 
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north, Formosa to the south and other smaller 
islands. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that Great 
Britain and Japan are alike in all ways, for 
they most certainly are not. There are thou¬ 
sands of differences, but there are also these 
similarities. 

All these things about Japan I have wanted 
you to know before you begin to read this 
book, so that you may understand better what 
you read. There is just one thing more I should 
like to add, and that is this: 

In this book, we are going to visit Japan as 
the traveler visits it, in order to see the many 
fascinating things there are to see in this 
beautiful country. You will find that many 
things are not like the things at home. Many 
customs will seem strange to you, and many 
ideas may even seem quite topsy-turvy. I 
should like you to know and remember that 
the first thing a traveler has to learn, is not to 
blame another people because they do not 
think, act, or believe as he does. It is not by 
blaming, but by understanding, that we can 
hope to get the best from any people; for it is 
only by understanding others that we can ever 
hope to bring about the brotherhood of man, 
which is the highest ideal of a nation—the ideal 
on which our own American Republic was 
founded. 
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Japanese boatmen lustily sculling our sampan across a lake. 


THE ISLANDS OF GREAT JAPAN 

The old Japanese story which says that the 
islands of Japan were formed by drops of 
water dripping off the spear of Izanagi, is really 
a very good story in its way. If you look at 
the map you can quite easily imagine how the 
god waved his spear three times, with three 
big sweeps, and how the drops spread down 
the coast of Asia in three big festoons. He must 
have made the central festoon first, because 
the islands are bigger there, and then have 
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added the other two festoons as the drops grew 
smaller and smaller. 

Of course the scientists tell quite a different 
story. They say that most of the islands are 
the tops of a chain of volcanic mountains, of 
which the lower parts are under water. I have 
no doubt that the scientists' story is truer 
than the other; but surely, in so wide a world, 
there is room for both stories. 

At all events, whichever story you prefer, 
you must admit there are enough of the 
islands; for if you count them all there are 
nearly 3,000 of them! Some of them are merely 
rocks jutting out of the ocean, and many of 
them are no bigger than one of our large farms, 
but there are others which are as large as some 
of our states. Only the central group, however, 
which consists of four large islands and is 
known as Japan proper, is of very much im¬ 
portance. The islands to the north are so cold 
and barren that only a few fisher-folk live 
there; and those to the south, except Formosa, 
are so very small that they hardly count. 
Formosa is more important, but it is only partly 
Japanese, as it belonged to China until 1894, 
and is still rather Chinese in many ways. 

If you could swing this long chain of islands 
over to the Atlantic coast, off our own shores, 
without changing the latitude, it would reach 
all the way from Labrador to Cuba. But in 
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spite of the fact that these islands stretch so 
far north and south, they really cover a small 
area. The combined area of these islands is 
about the same as that of the state of California. 
Not a large empire, you may think, but into 
this small area are crowded half as many people 
as there are in the entire United States. This 
little island empire, has a coast line of more 
than 17,000 miles. 

The great chain of volcanoes which forms the 
backbone of the islands, takes up so much 
space that only about one-eighth of the land 
can be cultivated. If the Japanese people 
were not so very patient and industrious, if 
they did not fertilize the land so carefully, 
and live so frugally, they could not manage 
so well as they do. As it is, by taking the 
greatest sort of pains with every inch of the 
cultivated ground, the people succeed in raising 
two crops a year in a great part of the country. 

But although the mountains take up a great 
deal of space in Japan, and seem to crowd out 
the fields that could be cultivated, they have 
their uses also. Many minerals are mined 
from them. Coal is the chief of these, with 
copper a close .second. Then, too, the moun¬ 
tains have other virtues; for so many rapid 
streams run down their steep sides that Japan 
need never lack for water power. And the 
slopes are covered with forests, of which the 
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government takes great care, for they have 
seen the sad state of China, where centuries 
ago almost all the trees were cut down. Nearly 
sixty per cent of all the land on the islands 
is covered with forests, and many valuable 
things come from these forests. There is also 
the sea—but I shall tell you about the sea 
elsewhere. 

The formation of the islands of Japan gives 
them another great advantage. -It makes 
them very beautiful. There is probably no 
other place in the world more beautiful than 
the Inland Sea. This is a landlocked bit of 
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ocean that is really like a great lake, dotted 
with small islands. Out of the blue, mirror¬ 
like water rise sharp hills covered with bright 
green forests. Perched on the top of these 
hills are temples and tea gardens with sloping 
roofs, while over the water glide the lazy, 
square-sailed boats called junks. It is so 
beautiful that when you see it, you can hardly 
believe your eyes. You have to keep winking 
and blinking them and you feel like pinching 
yourself to make sure that you are not dream¬ 
ing. Other parts of the country, too, are just 
as beautiful. It is no wonder that travelers 
in Japan so often speak of it as “fairyland;” 
and as for the Japanese themselves, they 
almost worship every beautiful spot in it, for 
a great love of the beauties of nature is a 
strong part of the Japanese character. 

There is one other strange impression that 
travelers sometimes get about Japan. They 
think of it as a toy country, a land of dolls 
and make-believe. There are many reasons 
why they feel this way about it, but it is a 
great mistake, for Japan is not a nation of 
dolls. Underneath her graceful outside, Japan 
is a nation of very practical, very hard-working 
and very patriotic people; and if the god 
Izanagi, who dropped the islands off his spear, 
could look down now and see what use his 
descendants have made of them, he would 
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have reason to be very well satisfied indeed. 

The majority of the people of the world 
think of Japan as the most eastern of all 
countries. Therefore in Europe, Japan is 
spoken of as part of the Far East. The Japanese 
themselves, have for ages called their country 
the Land of the Rising Sun. In America, 
however, we think of Japan as our nearest 
neighbor across the Pacific in the Far West. 

“Great Japan” stands guard over the coasts 
of China and Russia and watches what comes 
to pass on the great continent of Asia, just 
as Great Britain stands guard over the coasts 
of Europe and watches what happens there. 
Japan is a halfway house today, a sort of 
cross between the East and the West. And 
what will be the meaning of her to the rest 
of the world only the coming centuries can tell. 
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The roof8 of Yokohama. 


YOKOHAMA, THE DOOR TO JAPAN 

Do you remember the delightful little verse 
by Robert Louis Stevenson in which an Ameri¬ 
can child s^ys to the “Foreign Children,” 

“ You must dwell beyond the foam, 

But 7 am safe and live at home? ” 

And later, 

“Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh, don’t you wish that you were me? ” 
Perhaps when you were younger, you really 
thought that foreign children felt that way; but 
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it would not take you a day in Japan to find 
out that the “little Japanee” does not wish 
that he were you. On the contrary, he thinks 
that Japan is a much more important country 
than the United States, and that it is a much 
more comfortable country to live in; and, how¬ 
ever polite he may be about it, he thinks that 
you are a bit queer, just as you think that he 
is a little queer. 

We don’t agree with him, of course; but then 
neither does he agree with us, which seems fair 
enough to me; and as we are trying to learn to 
understand our neighbor across the sea, let us 
in this book see whether we can find out just 
how and what he really does think. 

In the first place, let us remember that when 
in Japan we are the “foreigners.” We are only 
visitors, merely guests on their shores. They 
are very polite to us and do many things to 
make us comfortable; but they always think 
of us as strangers, just as we always think of 
them as strangers when they come to visit 
America. So in this book when you see the 
word “foreigners,” remember that it means an 
American like you or me, as well as an English¬ 
man, a Frenchman, or a German who may be 
traveling in Japan. 

Foreigners like us, then, when they go to 
Japan, almost always land in a city called 
Yokohama. 
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If you have ever traveled for two long weeks 
on the ocean, with only the vast expanse of 
water in sight, you know how thrilling your 
first glimpse of land is, and how the passengers 
rush to the ship's rail to watch for it! Slowly, 
oh so slowly, out of the endless horizon rises 
what looks at first like a tiny bank of clouds. 
As the hours pass by, it draws nearer and nearer, 
till you can quite distinctly see hills; and if you 
have a good field glass, you will also be able to 
see the houses on the hills. Then at last the 
harbor holds out its arms and the ship slips into 
them, and anchors. 

It is in this way that one comes at first to 
Japan, to the Land of the Rising Sun; and 
in the harbor for the first time comes, too, that. 
strange, bewildering feeling of the Orient. It 
is made of as many different feelings as there 
are different kinds of food in a dish of chop suey. 
There is surprise, and interest, and friendliness, 
and admiration; and there is also bewilderment 
and discomfort; and far, far back in one's heart 
is the little fear that comes when one does not 
quite understand. But all these feelings are so 
jumbled and blended together that they unite 
into one big feeling of bewilderment, just as the 
taste of each different kind of food in chop suey 
is united into one taste. And from the minute 
one first feels this sense of the Orient, it never 
leaves him till he is safe in his own land again. 
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It is perhaps natural that this city should 
be the most Westernized in Japan, for it 
was in Yokohama that the first foreigners 
lived, after the country was opened to the 
world. By an agreement of the powers cer¬ 
tain cities were opened, called "treaty ports,” 
where foreigners might live and hold prop¬ 
erty. The American consulate was there, 
and the representatives of the other foreign 
nations. And this influence together with a 
growing commerce changed, practically in one 
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generation, an old-world, thoroughly Japan¬ 
ese city into a sort of oriental imitation of 
a Western seaport. 

Before the great earthquake of September, 
1923, which you will read about in another 
part of this book, the houses in the main 
section of Yokohama were Western houses, 
many of them of French architecture. The 
streets were wide European streets, with 
trolley cars and automobiles. The shops were 
like our shops, with glass fronts and Western 
showcases. And most of the people, especially 
the men, wore European clothes. 
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This city, in one hideous disaster, was 
destroyed almost completely, so that hardly 
one stone was left upon another. The new 
city which is being built is, like the last 
one, thoroughly Western—even more so if 
possible. But it will probably never recover 
the importance of the old Yokohama. 

There are several reasons for this, but prob¬ 
ably the most important is a commercial 
reason. When Japan first began to trade with 
the rest of the world almost all the goods 
that left or entered the country came through 
Yokohama. But of late years the port of 
Kobe, further along the coast, has been grow¬ 
ing in commercial power, because it is nearer 
the manufacturing centers. And Yokohama 
has been steadily losing ground. The earth¬ 
quake and fire have hastened this change. 

Yokohama is the port of entry for Tokyo, 
the great city which is the heart of modem 
Japan. Here the great passenger steamers 
stop to let foreigners like ourselves set forth 
on the great adventure of seeing the Land of 
the Rising Sun. And here also are landed all 
supplies for Tokyo. So for the West, Yoko¬ 
hama is the doorway to Japan. 

But doorways, especially such a hurt and 
broken doorway as Yokohama must be for 
years to come, are not places to linger in. 
A doorway is made to pass through. So most 
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travelers like us hasten away to Tokyo. They 
take the very modern electric railway that 
leads them in fifty minutes to the third larg¬ 
est city in the world. And they try not to 
decide what they think of a house or a coun¬ 
try or a kingdom till they have passed the 
gateway and come to the place itself. 

So let us go with them and see, if we can, 
why the Japanese think their own country 
so very important a country and so delight¬ 
ful to live in, in spite of disasters. 
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JlNRIKISHAS 

When a traveler comes to Japan, he comes 
by boat, of course; and it is possible to come 
from different directions, and to land at differ¬ 
ent ports. Sometimes the great steamers stop 
outside in the harbor, so that passengers come 
ashore in the queer flat sampans, or in chugging 
little European motorboats; and sometimes 
the steamers come quite close to the land, and 
dock as they do in America, so that the traveler 
walks comfortably down a gangplank. 

But wherever he may land, or however he 
may come ashore, the minute he really sets his 
foot on the soil of Japan, the same thing is sure 
to happen to him that happens to everyone 
else. He finds himself in the center of a small 
crowd of smiling little brown men, each one 
pulling a sort of black armchair that is mounted 
on two wheels and looks like an enlarged baby 
carriage, and each one inviting the traveler to 
step into one of these queer carriages — the 
famous jinrikishas. The jinrikisha men, or 
Japanese man-horses, are very polite about it, 
however, not at all like the Chinese, who will 
sometimes form a ring around a traveler, shout¬ 
ing and throwing the shafts between his legs, 
until the poor fellow is so frightened that he is 
glad to get into the jinrikisha. In Japan they 
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This is a nnrikisha. The Japanese also call it a "kwuma." The human horse is 
called a “kurumayaThe clothes of the passengers are typical of the better 
class — dark , rich colors for the women, and bright colors for the children. 


invite one with a winning smile, and it would 
be a queer traveler indeed who did not get into 
one of these man-drawn carriages as quickly as 
possible. 
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One could hardly imagine anything more 
amusing than one's first ride in a jinrikisha, or 
a “kuruma” as it is called in Japan. The 
vehicle itself is not so strange. It is not unlike 
the little old-fashioned buggy in which the 
kind old doctors in our country used to jog 
about the country roads in making calls, except 
that the kuruma has two wheels instead of 
four. It is black and shiny and comfortable, 
with rubber tires and padded cushions. Like 
the doctor’s buggy, it has two shafts, but they 
are smaller, and curve down at the ends. 

The strangest thing to us is the little man 
who trots between the shafts, pretending to be 
a horse. He is dressed in black, or very dark 
blue, and wears a short coat, — not a kimono 
like the other Japanese — and tight trousers. 
On his feet are black cloth stockings, which 
have ribbed rubber soles, like our tennis shoes. 
Or he sometimes runs in straw sandals. He 
seldom wears a hat, except when it rains, or 
the sun is very bright. Then he wears a big 
round affair made of straw that is really more 
like a small roof than like a hat. When he trots, 
his round black head bobs up and down in 
front of his passenger just as a horse’s does; 
and at times it almost seems as if he could run 
as steadily as a horse. Often he will run for an 
hour without once stopping for breath. 

The Japanese are very polite to these runners. 
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and call them “kurumaya-san,” which means 
“honorable rickshawmanbut foreigners are 
not always polite; I have seen more than one 
white man get into a kuruma, jab the runner 
in the back with his cane to make him start, 
hit him on one side when he wished him to turn 
a comer, and jab him again when he wanted 
to stop. This makes one feel very sorry for the 
poor man-horses. Fortunately, however, it is 
now against the law in Japan to hit a runner. 

It is not a very pleasant life they lead, these 
kurumayas, in spite of their smiling faces and 
their willingness; for it is very hard work in¬ 
deed. Nature did not intend man to pull such 
a load, and it is a great strain on his heart. 
They say that a man can do this work for only 
about seven years before his health is broken. 
Sometimes one of these men will run gasping 
and wheezing and almost staggering between 
the shafts, so that it is very distressing for his 
passenger to ride with him. However they 
make good money at this work, which is the 
reason, of course, why they do it; and between 
runs, when they are resting, they seem to have 
a very jolly time, warming themselves over 
little stoves, chatting and laughing together 
as they eat their lunch with little wooden chop¬ 
sticks, or play a game similar to checkers 
called “go.” 

They say the kuruma was invented by an 
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American missionary. While he was preaching 
in Japan years ago, his wife was taken ill and 
became an invalid. In those days the Japanese 
used bearer-chairs. These are chairs which are 
slung on poles and carried on the shoulders of 
two or four coolies. But the jolting of the chair 
with each step of the bearers hurt this poor 
invalid, and so her husband made a chair on 
wheels, which one man could pull, and which 
ran more smoothly and much more rapidly, 
too. It was much harder work, however, for 
the man who pulled it, and so it is hard to de¬ 
cide whether this missionary did the Japanese 
people a real kindness when he invented it. 

Sometimes accidents happen to the kurumas. 
There are a great many hills in Japan, and if 
a runner is coming down a steep hill with a 
heavy passenger behind him, the rickshaw will 
get to going so fast that he cannot stop it. He 
is then likely to run into something. I know of 
one such accident, but it had an odd and happy 
ending. 

A famous American poet was once riding in 
a kuruma in Tokyo; and as he rode along, he 
was thinking of a Japanese friend of his, also a 
poet, named Yone Noguchi, and wondering 
how he could find him. He knew that Mr. 
Noguchi lived in Tokyo; but as Tokyo has sev¬ 
eral million people, and there is no such thing 
there as a directory, the American poet had 
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Jinrikisl iu runner a toasting their fingers over a charcoal fire on a chilly morning. 

about given up all hope of finding his friend. 
Suddenly, at the bottom of a hill, his runner 
lost control of the kuruma and ran full tilt into 
another jinrikisha in which a Japanese gentle¬ 
man was riding, and they were all spilled out 
in a heap. When the angry Japanese gentleman 
had picked himself up from the pavement, who 
should it be but Yone Noguchi! The two poets 
at once agreed that while this was not a very 
polite way of finding a friend, it was really 
much better than not to find him at all. Don’t 
you think so, too? 
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IRONING WITHOUT IRONS 

If a traveler, going to the Orient, crosses the 
Pacific on a Japanese steamer, he will find it a 
strange halfway house between the East and 
the West. The steamer itself is like any Western 
liner, large, comfortable, and with all the con¬ 
veniences of a floating hotel. But it is all run 
by Japanese. From the neat little officers in 
their spruce uniforms, down to the coolie boy 
who washes the clothes, everyone is from “Nip¬ 
pon,” as they themselves call their country. 


No dot heaping in Japan! The washing is snapped into the clips formed by tightly 

twisted clotheslines. 
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Because they are Japanese, they do almost 
everything just a little differently from the way 
we do things. They have adopted our ways, but 
they have adapted them to their own use. Look, 
for instance, at the picture of a man hanging 
out the towels to dry. The towels are just like 
the ones we use in our own bathroom. They 
are thoroughly Western. But see how the Jap¬ 
anese, with their great skill at handicraft of all 
kinds, have found a truly Eastern way of hang¬ 
ing them up. Instead of using clothespins, 
this man has twisted two ropes together, and is 
putting the comer of each towel through one of 
the twists. They will stay quite as well this way 
as the other, in spite of the ocean breeze, so the 
awkward bag of pins is not necessary. 

This is, after all, only half Japanese, since, 
after they are dried, these towels will be ironed 
as we iron them. Curiously enough, the Jap¬ 
anese themselves, when they are doing their 
laundry at home, never use irons at all. The 
Chinese at home use a sort of round brass pot 
with a handle, into which they put burning 
charcoal, so that it stays hot much as an electric 
iron does. Perhaps that is why the Chinese 
laborers in America do laundry work so well! 
The Japanese have quite a different system. 

They have large, flat, drying frames, made of 
very smooth boards, and they spread the 
damp clothes out flat on them, and leave them 
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Kimonos arc usually taken apart for wishing and the sections arc "ironed” by 
being spread on a drying-board like this. 

to dry, exactly as an American woman, when 
she is caught without an extra handkerchief, will 
wash her soiled one and stick it on the mirror. 

Just as the handkerchief comes off the mirror 
smooth, so the Japanese wash is smooth when 
it is taken off these boards. 

This works very well, of course, for flat things 
like towels. But every Westerner always asks, 
"How do they manage with their kimonos?" 

Each questioner is much surprised at the answer, 
for the Japanese rip their clothes completely to 
pieces every time they wash them! Did you 
ever notice that in a kimono all the pieces are 
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When kimonos are loathed whole, they ore hung out like this to dry. Note the roof 
weighted down with atones to keep it from blowing off. 

straight pieces? There is not a gather or a tuck 
or a dart in them, so that, when they are ripped 
apart, all that is left is a number of small pieces 
which can be spread out perfectly flat on the 
drying frames. 

This seems like a great deal of unnecessary 
work to us; and it must be admitted that even 
in Japan the poor people, who have a great deal 
of other work to do, sometimes wash their 
kimonos just as they are, stick a long pole 
through the sleeves, and leave them rough dry; 
but everyone who is at all careful uses the boards. 

The boards have this advantage, that the cloth 
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is never pulled out of shape as it sometimes is 
with our ironing. 

When the pieces are dry and smooth, there 
remains the task of sewing them together again. 
This is not really so very much trouble, because 
any woman will tell you that it is easy to sew 
two straight pieces together well enough to last 
till next wash day. If a woman does not want 
to do it herself, there are always tailors. 

Once when I was in Tokyo, I sent a little 
Japanese maid to ask a very good tailor what 
he would charge to make me a new kimono, in 
the proper Japanese fashion. This is, of course, 
much more expensive than sewing a ripped-up 
one together again. 

The “ Honorable Miss Yone” came back 
shamefacedly and said, “That man is a cheat. 
He knows you are a foreigner and he charges 
entirely too much. I will not let him make it.” 

“But how much does he want?” I asked, 
with visions of the prices of American tailors. 

The little maid was so embarrassed that she 
could hardly answer me, but at last she stam¬ 
mered apologetically, “Seventy-five cents!” 

If a cheating tailor asks a foreigner, who is 
an easy mark in any country in the world, only 
seventy-five cents for making a new kimono, 
how much do you suppose it would cost a Japa¬ 
nese merely to have a washed one sewed 
together? 
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Old-style firemen with the fantastic standards used in signaling to the men at the hand- 

pumps when to pump. 


EARTHQUAKES AND FIRES 

There are a few places in the world where 
earthquakes are almost a daily occurrence. 
Such a place is Japan. Indeed there is no 
place on the earth quite so unhappy in this 
way as the beautiful little islands of Japan. 

Most of the quakes, of course, are not vio¬ 
lent, and can be felt only by the delicate in¬ 
struments which record these disturbances. 
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But in these earthquake regions, there is al¬ 
ways the danger that a great shock will some¬ 
day come. And when it does come the solid 
earth quakes, much as gelatine quakes on a 
shaken plate. Then man discovers that for 
all his strength and prowess he is only a 
toy in the hands of the forces of nature, and 
his greatest works of pride and beauty go 
from him like puffs of smoke on the wind. 

Such an earthquake took pfece in the prin¬ 
cipal island of Japan on September 1st, 1923. 
It has been called by those who should know 
“The greatest disaster in history.” At noon 
on that day—it was a Saturday—while the 
people of Tokyo and Yokohama were about 
their business, and the sun of a late summer 
day beat on the unsuspecting countryside, 
suddenly, without the slightest warning, this 
disaster came upon them. 

The earth beneath the people's feet began 
to crawl and heave like the deck of a steamer, 
moving both up and down and from side to 
side. Buildings fell like the houses we build 
with cards, crushing to death thousands of 
unfortunate beings within their walls. Whole 
sections of both cities collapsed, those houses 
which withstood the first shock falling in the 
later ones; in Tokyo, a tower of many stories 
in one of the parks fell, killing hundreds; in 
Yokohama great factories collapsed, and the 
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workers were killed at their posts. Every¬ 
where death passed like a great wind. No 
one will ever know just how much damage 
was done, or just how many were killed. 

Here is a description of the first effects of the 
shock, by an American newspaper man who was 
in Tokyo when it happened. 

“Three minutes before noon came a grind¬ 
ing blow beneath our feet. The earth groaned, 
buildings began to shift and creak. Then with 
a roar came the first of a series of tremen¬ 
dous shocks. 

“The ground' swayed and swung, making a 
foothold almost impossible, while from every 
building rose a fine dust, darkening the sky. 
The crunching of swaying buildings rose to 
a roar and then a deafening cascade sound as 
the pitching, swaying structures began to 
crumble and fall.” 

He goes on to tell what the unhappy people 

did. 

“A few seconds after the warning tremor, 
the buildings began pouring out frightened 
occupants, colliding with one another and fall¬ 
ing as the ground heaved and swung. Trip¬ 
ping over the first litter in the streets, they 
all ran, staggering and falling, in the directions 
of the closest open ground. All were pallid 
with fright, a few fainting and many laughing 
hysterically.” 
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In the parks and the open squares the 
people collected. Here they were safe from 
falling walls, and here they waited while the 
shocks grew less and less violent. For many 
hours the shocks continued, though after the 
first six or eight minutes they were not serious. 

But if the poor people thought that even 
this horror was the last, they were soon to 
find otherwise. For the great ally of earth¬ 
quakes, Fire, swept over them. 

All Japanese cities, even Tokyo, are cities 
of small wooden houses set close together. 
And these houses burn like tinder. In the 
earthquake shocks, electric wires are broken, 
gas mains are shattered, stoves overturned. 
And it seems to be a peculiarity of earth¬ 
quakes that high winds follow them, fanning 
the flames into a furnace. This was so in our 
own great earthquake in San Francisco, and 
it was so in Japan, where the wind blew in 
turn from every point of the compass. Four 
hours after the shock, seventy-six major fires 
were burning, sweeping in every direction, 
working far greater damage than the earth¬ 
quake itself. 

In the fire whole sections of the city were 
burned clean. In many places not a building 
was left standing for many acres. In some 
places all signs even of the streets were wiped 
out. You can see in the photographs that 
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this one disaster reduced the great business 
center and many other portions of the third 
largest city in the world to the same state of 
desolation and destruction to which the years 
of war reduced some of the little towns in 
France. 

Countless thousands of people who had 
escaped death found themselves homeless and 
penniless, their houses burned, their fortunes 
swept away. Carrying what little they could 
on their backs, they camped in the open parks 
and open spaces, or struggled over the cracked 
and broken roads northward and eastward. 
Food and water were lacking for days. Plague 
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broke out among them. If it had not been 
for the prompt and efficient work of the Jap¬ 
anese government, and for the help that 
came most generously from the rest of the 
world—the United States, I am glad to say, 
lead in generosity — many more thousands 
must have perished. 

This was in Tokyo. In Yokohama the de¬ 
struction and the loss of life were even greater, 
for Yokohama was nearer the center of the 
quake. At the first shock the Grand Hotel, 
the oldest and one of the best foreign hotels 
in the Orient, collapsed like a card house, 
killing almost everyone in it. Factories and 
warehouses went down, business houses col¬ 
lapsed, even the recently completed docks 
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were crushed, killing many persons who had 
come down to see friends off on a great steam¬ 
er. Hardly a building in the entire city was 
left standing. And then the fire came and 
destroyed what little was left. 

The quake had forced water out of the 
earth in many places, and many of the people 

4 

in Yokohama who were saved, lay in the water 
in the parks with their faces and heads cov¬ 
ered with mud, and so escaped being burned. 

But the sea also took its toll of lives. The 
first great shocks had forced the water away 
from the land, and the returning wave swept 
inland, not at Yokohama but further west¬ 
ward along the coast at Kamakura, carrying 
back as it receded the debris of wrecked 
houses and the bodies of drowned victims. 

In January, 1924, the Japanese government 
issued an official estimate, placing the loss of 
life at 192,000 dead and missing. Many authori¬ 
ties place the figure at 350,000 or more. Many 
of the stories of this disaster are too horrible 
for words. Nearly five billion dollars worth of 
property was destroyed. The destruction to the 
works of art and beauty, of which there are 
so many in Japan, can never be even esti¬ 
mated. 

But this was not by any means the first 
earthquake disaster that Japan has suffered, 
although by far the greatest. The Japanese 
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people have always lived in terror of this 
very thing. Time and time again the cities 
have been swept so by quake and fire. Time 
and time again they have been rebuilt. The 
islands have about 1,500 earthquakes a year, 
or an average of about four a day. In the 
months before the great quake, this number 
had increased to nearly sixteen quakes a day. 
Most’ of these of course could be detected 
only by sensitive instruments. 

Long ago the people learned to do what 
they could to lessen the danger. It is largely 
because of the earthquakes that Japanese 
houses are built as they are, of light wood, 
put together loosely, the beams of the houses 
usually held together with ropes instead of 
nails. This allows them to give when the 
shocks come. An average Japanese house can 
sway a foot or even more from side to side 
without being injured. And also the loss is 
not great if such houses are destroyed. In a 
very short time they can be rebuilt. And, 
until recently, it has seemed that this was all 
that could be done. 

But now that modem buildings of steel 
construction are being built, there is a new 
hope for the Japanese cities. For man, in 
spite of his smallness in the face of a great 
upheaval of nature, has this greatness in the 
heart of him, that his spirit refuses to be 
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crushed with his works, and that he rises 
again with new courage, to attack the work 
of rebuilding. No people in the world has 
more of this courage than the Japanese. The 
cities of Japan are already being rebuilt, and 
in a very few years the traveler will find the 
country again about its business as of old, 
all marks of the tragedy erased and new 
lessons learned through its horror. 

The greatest of these new lessons is the 
value at such a time of the modern steel 
frame buildings. In the pictures you can see 
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Ruins of the financial district of Tokyo. Notice that many Westeni style buildings 
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that many of the new Western buildings in 
Tokyo withstood not only the quake, but the 
fire. They are left standing in the midst of 
the destruction, like signposts pointing the 
way of the future. It has been estimated 
that 80 per cent of the foreign buildings were 
left standing after the quake, though many 
of them were burned in the fire that followed. 
The new Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, built by 
an American architect, is a good example of 
this. In spite of its heavy construction it 
was uninjured, and served as a refuge for 
most of the foreigners in Tokyo in the terrible 
weeks after the quake. 

It is unfortunate for the beauty of old 
Japan, for the picturesque side which made 
the country so charming to visitors like our¬ 
selves, that this should be so. But in the new 
Tokyo which is being built, in which most of 
the buildings will undoubtedly be Western, 
and in which the streets will be wider and 
the living conditions more like those in 
Europe, human life will be more secure. 

Yet even this will ease matters only a little. 
For the “destruction that wasteth at noon¬ 
day” is something that no man can prevent, 
and, unless some great calming change takes 
place in the bowels of the earth, our neigh¬ 
bors, the Japanese, will never be free from 
the menace of sudden, inescapable calamity. 
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The huge Marunouchi Building in Tokyo. This is the first thing you >ee as you come 
out of the railway station. 


TOKYO—THE CAPITAL 

You’ve heard the story of the phcenix, 
haven’t you, the mythical bird that rises 
triumphant from its own funeral pyre, the 
same, yet not the same? That bird is very 
much like the city of Tokyo today. 

In the great earthquake and fire of Sep¬ 
tember, 1923, the old city was so nearly de¬ 
stroyed that hardly more than a third of it 
was left standing. But such is the courage 
and the energy of the Japanese that in a few 
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short weeks, almost before the last burned 
ruins were cold, the new city was beginning 
to rise. Temporary shelters and shops were 
going up, and plans for a new and greater 
Tokyo were taking shape. We know that many 
of the new buildings of this great city will 
be built of steel and concrete. Tokyo will be 
more Western even than it was before, and 
that is saying a great deal; for even before 
the disaster Tokyo was rapidly becoming like 
one of the cities in the United States. This 
was easier to accomplish because Tokyo is 
really a new city, as cities go in Japan, and 
has grown almost as fast as Chicago during 
the last fifty years. When Kyoto was in its 
glory, Tokyo was only a fishing village. 

Tokyo is not only the capital, but also 
one of the most important commercial cities 
of Japan, and, naturally enough, in it centers 
the changes that have taken place in the 
last half-century, during which Japan, as 
someone has said, has “rushed from the 
fourteenth century into the twentieth.” The 
result has been to make Tokyo one of the 
strangest cities in the world; for in Tokyo 
you can see Japanese gentlemen dressed in 
immaculate Western afternoon clothes, with 
frock coats and silk hats, while their wives 
clatter along beside them in kimonos and 
geta. In the little shops that look as though 
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they were still in the Middle Ages, you 
can see telephones. You can see street cars 
beside rickshas, and automobiles beside coolies 
who carry loads swung across their shoulders 
on bamboo poles. You can see modern 
banks, department stores, and hotels beside 
Japanese houses with ceremonial gardens; 
and you can see resident foreigners beside 
groups of chattering geishas, who go “moon¬ 
viewing’' on the Sumida River. 

But though Tokyo is very interesting, I 
think you would not find it beautiful; very 
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few Westerners do, although there are many 
parks in Tokyo, and some of them are very 
beautiful. It is very big and sprawly, and 
the Tokyoites — if that is what we should 
call them in English — say that it covers 
nearly a hundred square miles. Perhaps 
they exaggerate a little, but if you had ever 
trotted in a ricksha, as I have done, for 
two solid hours, going from one part of 
the city to another, you would at least agree 
that it was pretty widely spread out. 

The city, roughly speaking, is egg-shaped, 
and a little river called the Sumida, runs by 
one side of it, down into Tokyo Bay. In 
the very center of the city is the emperor's 
palace, and around it are the government 
and city buildings, the foreign embassies, the 
business district, and the hotels. All around 
the edge, except by the bay, are the resi¬ 
dence districts and the factories. 

The city is divided into fifteen different 
wards or departments, and a Tokyo street 
address always includes the name of one 
of these wards as well as the name of the 
street. There are a certain number of wide 
straight streets like our own streets, with 
regular pavements and street cars, but there 
are also thousands of little narrow streets 
no wider than alleys running every which 
way, like hen-scratches. If you wish to go 
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to a residence that you have not visited be¬ 
fore, you first go to the ward and then 
begin to ask questions till you find the 
street. After that you go up the street ask¬ 
ing more questions till you find the house, 
because very few people in the residence 
district bother with numbers. Even the 
ricksha runners find their way about in 
this way; so you can guess how confusing 
some parts of the city must be to a poor 
foreigner. 

In the shuffling together of the old and the 
new, most of the residence district has re¬ 
mained Japanese, while most of the business 
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district has turned Western. The Ginza, the 
principal shopping-street, and the other 
business streets, might be found in almost 
any city you know. They have trolley cars, 
telephone wires, and electric lights. Auto¬ 
mobiles dash up them between the rows of 
shops like ours, where you can buy every¬ 
thing you can buy at home. There are 
many restaurants like ours, because many 
Japanese now like foreign food; and there 
is even a grand opera house! Some of these 
things are for the use of the large colony 
of Westerners who live in Tokyo regularly, 
but most of them are for the modern Jap¬ 
anese. 

One thing in Japan is so “American” that 
foreigners often have to laugh. This is the 
newspaper business. Tokyo has as many 
newspapers as any city in our country, and 
they are just as much in evidence. Crowds 
of little brown reporters flock to every event 
of importance, and to meet every incoming 
ship. I have even known them to ask a 
foreigner, before he had got off the ship, 
what he thought of Japan! 

Tokyo is the center of learning and of 
science for the country. It has three large 
universities and several smaller ones. It was 
at the Imperial University here that Lafcadio 
Hearn — an author of Irish-Greek parentage. 
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who probably understood Japan better than 
any other Westerner has ever understood it— 
lectured on English literature for many years. 
Hearn married a Japanese wife, took the name 



of Yakumo Koizumi, and became a Japanese 
citizen because he loved the country so much. 
If you really wish to understand the charm¬ 
ing side of the Japanese character, read 
some of his books when you grow a little 
older. Some of them are as interesting as 
fairy-tales. 

Tokyo is a very clean city. In spite of 
the fact that the modern sewage system does 
not yet cover the entire city, it is scrupu¬ 
lously cleaned and washed. Twice a year 
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the people are compelled by law to have a 
general housecleaning, when every mat must 
be taken up, and every bit of woodwork 
scrubbed. 

The city has many bridges, some of them 
span the river, and some the canals that 
cut the city. The most famous of these is 
the Nihombashi, or Japan Bridge. The old 
bridge which stood here was a favorite sub¬ 
ject with the makers of prints. Long ago, 
the notices forbidding the practice of Christi¬ 
anity were posted on this bridge. A modern 
bridge, which withstood the earthquake, has 
replaced the old structure; and this bridge is 
still the center from which all distances in 
Japan are measured. 

Some of the suburbs of the city are very 
.charming, for here modern buildings have not 
yet come. There are picturesque Japanese 
inns, and blossoming gardens. In the spring 
whole avenues are gay with cherry blossoms. 

Tokyo is really the heart of Japan today, 
a strange heart, divided against itself, look¬ 
ing back affectionately toward the old, but 
rushing forward proudly into the new. In 
another hundred years who knows what it 
will be like? Perhaps like Chicago! In the 
meanwhile it remains the most curious mix¬ 
ture in the world, two civilizations fighting 

for survival; — two cities shuffled together. 
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THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA 

When foreigners, like ourselves, visit Japan, 
India or China, they soon realize that 
they have come to the other side of the 
globe, and that they must learn something 
about the religious beliefs of these countries 
in order to understand the people and know 
the meaning of the temples, statues, sacred 
shrines, and bands of pilgrims which they 
see at all times and in nearly all places. 

There are two great religions in Japan. 
They are called Shintoism, “The Way of 
the Gods,” and Buddhism, “The Way of 
the Buddha.” Shintoism is the older of 
these two religions and it is now called 
“The National Religion” of Japan. We 
shall tell you about Buddhism here and 
about Shintoism in a later chapter of this 
book. 

Some of you have surely read “Kim,” 
that beautiful, vivid book by Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, about a little Irish boy in India who 
wanders over the country with a holy man. 
This kindly, gentle old “lama,” as the holy 
man is called, is a Buddhist, a follower of 
Buddha; and in his patience, his remote¬ 
ness from everyday life, and his desire to 
be freed from “The Wheel of Life,” he 
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represents for us the best of the followers of 
that ancient religion. 

Kipling begins the book with a little verse, 
which goes: 

0 ye who tread the Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flare to Judgment Day, 

Be gentle when the heathen pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura! 

For whoso will, from pride released, 
Contemning neither man nor beast, 

May hear the Soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura. 
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Kamakura, of which he speaks, is a little 
town in Japan, not far from Yokohama, 
where the most famous statue of Buddha, 
the Dai-Butsu or “Great Buddha” sits 
among the hills facing the sea. And it is 
quite true that here you may feel “the Soul 
of all the East;” for to this statue, many, 
many thousands of pilgrims come every year, 
to look at the great calm face, and to feel 
the deep sense of peace that lies over this 
silent figure. Seven hundred years it has 
sat there, with folded hands and downcast 
eyes, while time and war and flood have 
passed over it; and if you stand long 
enough, looking at it, and listening to the 
wind in the pines beside it, something of 
its own. peace comes to you also. Your own 
little troubles and worries seem to slide away 
from you; and you feel strangely comforted, 
and happy. 

When this statue was new, a great city, 
where a million people lived, lay between 
it and the sea. Now this city is little more 
than a village, and rice fields and grassy 
lanes are spread where the palaces of the 
shoguns used to be. For war and time and 
flood, which have left the great Buddha un¬ 


touched, have destroyed the city almost 
completely. Once, long ago, a beautiful 
temple covered the statue; but a great 
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tidal wave came out of the ocean about four 
hundred years ago, and swept this temple 
with the houses of the city, into the sea. 
Only the statue resisted the waters, and now 
it sits alone in solitary grandeur. The only 
columns that surround it now are the whis- 
pering pines and the cherry trees, and the 
only roof that shelters it now is the arch of 
the deep blue sky. To the devout Bud¬ 
dhist, this has been a symbol that the heart 
cf the teaching of their great master can¬ 
not be touched by outward things. 

The statue is very large — one of the 
largest works in bronze that man has ever 
made. Its eyes, of which the pupils are 
pure gold, are on* a level with the tree tops, 
and there is a hall of worship inside the 
statue, where a hundred people can stand 
at once. But the peace that seems to come 
from the statue is not because it is large, 
although its size may help to create this 
sense of calmness, nor even because the 
statue is old, although its age may help 
also. The peace comes because the statue 
is beautiful . 

For the sculptor who designed it, and the 
workers who cast it in bronze so many cen¬ 
turies ago, have put into the seated figure, 
not only knowledge and skill in art, but 
also a great religious love and reverence, 
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just as the old masters of the West put 
into their paintings of the Virgin and the 
Christ Child all the love of their hearts. 
This statue is not an idol, any more than 
these paintings are idols. It is simply a lov¬ 
ing representation of a man who lived five 
hundred years before the Christ Child, — 
a man who is known and reverenced by 
many millions of people throughout the 
East, under the name of Gautama Buddha. 

The word “Buddha” is not in reality a 
name, but only a title, just as our word 
“Christ” is a title. “Buddha” means “The 
Enlightened One;” and Buddhism teaches 
that there were other, lesser Buddhas before 
Gautama, who prepared the way much as 
the prophets prepared the way for Christ; 
but today when this title is used alone it 
always stands for Gautama Buddha. 

The name by which the Buddha was 
known, when he was bom at the foot of the 
Himalayas in India, was Prince Siddartha. 
Many books have been written about his 
life, and this is the way they tell the story: 
Prince Siddartha’s father was a great king, 
of the royal line of Gautamas, and his 
mother. Queen Maya was a beautiful and 
virtuous queen, who died soon after her son 
was bom. His mother’s delicate beauty was 
likened to that of the spring flowers, and 
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she was called Maya, “The Illusion,” be¬ 
cause those who saw her loveliness thought 
their eyes must be deceived. The young 
prince grew up with everything that could 
make life happy and worth living. He had 
a strong and beautiful body and a gentle, 
loving spirit. He had, too, wealth and lux¬ 
ury and honor. When he was old enough, 
he married a princess, whom he loved and 
who bore him a son. 

There was one curious thing about the 
early life of the prince. His father was so 
anxious that nothing should hurt him that 
he hid away from the palace all sorrowful 
things, old age, sickness and death. And 
he gave orders that, when the prince drove 
abroad, every evil sight should be hidden 
away; so the prince grew up without know¬ 
ing that such things existed. One day, when 
he was already a grown man, he drove out 
with his coachman into the country, and 
there he saw an old, old man, bent and 
broken by age, limping and nearly blind, 
who had not heard the king’s orders. 

“What ails this man,” asked the prince. 

“Sire, it is old age, which comes to all,” 
answered the coachman, “everyone must 
grow old and worn at last.” 

Then the prince, horrified, asked other 
questions; and the coachman told him of 
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sickness and of death, and showed him a 
sick man and also a dead man. 

“It is the way of life,” said the coach¬ 
man, “sickness, suffering, unhappiness and 
death.” 

The prince drove back to the palace, but 
he could not forget these things. He had 
a very tender heart, and it distressed him 
terribly to think that there was so much 
unhappiness in the world. He thought more 
and more about this, until pity for man¬ 
kind became the strongest sentiment in his 
heart. 

Then one day, when he was twenty-nine 
years old, he left his kingdom, his wife 
whom he loved, and all his honors and 
wealth. He put on the yellow robe of the 
wandering priests of India, who beg their 
food from door to door, and he went away 
secretly to try to find a cure for the sorrow 
of the world. For seven years he wandered 
from place to place, meditating and study¬ 
ing. He tried all the ways that the people 
of India practiced in those days to find out 
the truth; but none of them satisfied him. 

At last, after seven years, he sat one day 
under a tree called the Bo tree, in the 
position of meditation in which his statue 

sits, with his feet folded under him and his 
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hands together. For a day and a night he 
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sat thus; and at last, at dawn, he received 
“enlightenment;” that is, he found the way 
by which he thought man might be deliv¬ 
ered from his sufferings. 

After that, he went up and down the 
country, preaching. Because he was such 
a good man, he was received everywhere 
with honor; and many people believed what 
he taught. His fame spread “like the sound 
of a great bell hung in the canopy of the 
skies.” He went home, too, to the wife 
and son and father whom he had left, and 
they also believed in his teaching. But he 
never took his kingdom back, and he would 
not live at home, but spent the rest of his 
life in traveling over the country. He grew 
to be an old man, but continued preach¬ 
ing; and before he died, he had founded 
the great religion in which many millions 
of people still believe. 

This is the story of the life of Buddha 
as the books tell it. Everyone does not, of 
course, believe what he taught; but there 
can be no doubt that he was a great and 
good man — one of the very greatest — and 
that he lived a pure and holy life. 

Buddha, himself, never claimed to be di¬ 
vine, although his followers have claimed 
this for him. He taught only that he had 
found the way of deliverance; and that by 
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doing good deeds, living a pure life, and con¬ 
quering all passion in himself, anyone might 
find it as well as he. He loved not only all 
mankind, but all the rest of nature as 
well, and especially the animals. It is said 
that the wild animals were not afraid of 
him, but that the shyest of them would eat 
from his hand, because they knew he loved 
them. He taught also that it was wrong to 
kill any living thing, even for food. In con¬ 
sequence, after all these centuries, the de¬ 
vout Buddhists do not eat meat. 

Buddha taught many things that are very 
hard for us in the West to understand—no 
matter how old we are — because we look 
at things so differently from the way the 
East looks at them. We believe in action, 
while they believe in meditation. We spend 
more time in doing things than we do in 
thinking about them, while they spend more 
time thinking about things than in doing 
them; so we find it hard, in spite of the 
hymns which tells us that this life is a 
“vale of tears,” to believe that it is always 
unhappy to be alive. But Buddha’s whole 
teaching is founded on the thought that we 
need to be delivered from life itself. 

He did not think that simply dying would 
deliver us from life and the sorrow of life, 
because he thought, as all the people of 
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India of his time also believed, and believe 
to this day, that every soul is born many, 
many times, in many different bodies. The 
Buddhists, as the followers of Buddha are 
called, believe that the body that incases 
a soul in one life depends on the lives it 
lived before. They believe that if a man 
has been a good man, and lived a good life, 
next time he will be born in a happier cir¬ 
cumstance; but that if he has been evil, 
he will be bom the next time in a lower and 
more unhappy form, even perhaps as an 
animal. They also believe that a good ani¬ 
mal might next time be bom a man. 

Buddha taught that if a man went on 
growing better and better, through life after 
life, growing more kindly in deed and pure 
in heart, he would at last come to a blessed 
state called “Nirvana.” He would no longer 
need to be bom again into this sorrowful 
world, but could rest forever. He would 
then cease to exist as a separate person, but 
would become a part of the great law that 
governs all things. Some Western people 
have said that “Nirvana” is really a state 
of nothingness, but that, I think, is because 
they have not understood very well what 
Buddha meant by Nirvana. Certainly the 
good Buddhist does not understand it that 
way. The sacred Buddhist sentence is, “Om 
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mani padme hum,” which means “The dew- 
drop slips into the sea.” It means also that, 
as the dewdrop is lost in the sea, so will 
man be lost in the great universal Law. 

All this is hard for us to understand; but 
Buddha taught many things that are sim¬ 
pler. He taught that man must conquer 
all evil passion in himself and all selfish de¬ 
sire, because sorrow and sin come from 
desire. If a man has no selfish desire, he 
commits no evil. In this way he taught 
self-control, and also the great calm which 
comes from self-control. He taught that we 
should love all living things, as he did, and 
try to help them. He also taught that 
greatness lies in a man himself, not in the 
outward things of life, so that a beggar 
might be greater in heart than a king; and 
he taught many other things. 

But it is hard at times to find out just 
what Buddha himself did teach, and what 
things were added afterwards, because the 
religion that he founded, has grown to be 
very complicated in the centuries since he 
lived. There are now ever and ever so 
many different kinds of Buddhists, just as 
there are many classes of Christians; the 
Catholics and the Episcopalians and the 
Methodists and all the others; and as in 
our own religion, so each sect of Buddhism 
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teaches a little differently from the others. 
Some of these sects are much better and 
purer than others; but the best of them 
have fallen far below the standard of Bud¬ 
dha’s life and teaching. There are many 
superstitions in Buddhism today, and many 
other things that are not good. If this 
prince could come back to earth today, he 
would certainly not approve of some of the 
things that are done in his name. 

Buddhism was founded in India, but it 
is not now of such importance in that coun¬ 
try as it is in some of the others to which 
it has spread. It is found in China, though 
it is not very important, nor very pure there 
now; nor in Tibet, where Kim’s “lama” 
came from; nor in Ceylon, and other 
places. But perhaps the most important 
center of Buddhism today is Japan; for 
in Japan there is now a real revival of Bud¬ 
dhism. It was brought there from Korea 
in the sixth century; and, though there are 
now several different sects, they all use the 
purer forms of this religion. 

All through the country are great and 
beautiful Buddhist temples. These temples 
are always kept scrupulously clean; even 
the pathways and grounds about them are 
swept with brooms, lest the worshippers 
should accidentally step on and kill some 
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Slone images oj Buddha along the ri^er bank near Nikko. Every time you try to count 
them you get a different Mai Strange—but true! 


small creature or insect, and so disobey Bud¬ 
dha’s command not to kill. The temples 
are always open; and, at almost any time, 
one can see groups of people rubbing the 
palms of their hands together reverently be¬ 
fore a shrine, or kneeling at a service, 
repeating their appeal to their master, “Na- 
mu Amida Butsu,” — “ Hear Lord Buddha.” 

Naturally enough, a great religion like 
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Buddhism has its friends and its enemies, 
just as every other religion has. Its friends 
think that at its best it makes people be¬ 
come like the old “lama,” kindly, patient, 
self-controlled, and not easily disturbed by 
the little cares of everyday life. Its ene¬ 
mies think that at its worst it makes people 
pessimistic and worldly. But it is never 
good in this life to look at anything or any¬ 
body through the eyes of enemies. We grow 
greater and better only through sympathy 
and understanding; for if we hate, we can¬ 
not understand; and, if we understand, we 
no longer hate. As the great Madame de 
Stael used to say, “To understand all is to 
forgive all.” 

So if you should ever go to Japan, try 
to do as Kipling tells you; and, “contemn¬ 
ing neither man nor beast,” stand before 
the great statue at Kamakura and try to 
feel “the Soul of all the East.” If you do 
this conscientiously, you will find that the 
great peace and beauty of this old symbol 
will come to you, too; for, whatever we 
may think of the religion that has come 
down to our day, we of the West have 
much to learn from the East; and most of 
all, perhaps, we can learn from the life and 
wisdom of'that great teacher, Gautama, the 
Buddha. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS 

Japan is often called the “Land of Cherry 
Blossoms.” This is a true name, for in the 
springtime, when the clouds of blossoms hang 
on every hillside, the hearts of the people bloom 
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with them; and everybody, rich and poor, old 
and young, hold high festival. Other countries 
have cherry trees also, but where else is the 
blossoming a national holiday? 

The difference between the cherry trees of 
Japan and those of the rest of the world lies in 
this: the cherry trees of Japan are not raised 
for their fruit, but only for their flowers. The 
Japanese do not think much of the little, un¬ 
interesting fruit which grows on their cherry 
trees. They are not looking for fruit, but for 
beauty; so they raise those trees which have 
the most beautiful blossoms, while we raise 
trees which give us the best fruit. If you think 
about this, you will see that there is a great 
difference between the two. 


Ever since the eighth century, the cherry 
blossom has been the national flower of Japan, 
and in the ninth century the emperor began 
giving imperial garden parties to view the 
blossoms. These parties are still given by the 
emperor of today. In the centuries between, 
the festival of cherries has grown and grown 
till now it has first place in the hearts of the 
people. 

The cherry blossom season lasts only a few 
days, beginning about the tenth of April; but 
during those few days, everyone in the empire 
goes to see them, and to rejoice in the fleeting 


beauty and fragrance of them. 


Every city has 
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its favorite viewing-places, in parks, in temple 
inclosures, on wild hillsides, or on the cliffs be¬ 
side the sea. Those who work in the daytime, 
and cannot go by daylight, go in the evening, 
when the trees are lighted by torches and flares 
or by the pale beams of the moon. 

Some of the blossoms are single, and these 
usually bloom first. While the single blossoms 
are falling, the great double blossoms burst into 
bloom, covering the branches till nothing is to 
be seen of the tree itself but a gray trunk and a 
few slender branches. It is as if a rosy cloud 
had come down and rested on the gnarled trees. 
Some of these blossoms are pure white, so that 
the falling petals are like falling snowflakes; 
some of them are pink-tipped; some are rosy all 
through; and some are a still deeper color, al¬ 
most a light crimson. There is one blossom 
tinged with yellow, like a tea rose. Nearly a 
hundred varieties there are, and each one has a 
beauty peculiar to itself. 

The poets of Japan have always loved the 
cherry blossoms, and thousands of poems have 
been written about them, for nearly everyone 
in Japan is a poet. When the branches bend 
with their snowy weight, you can often see 
among the blossoms gay bits of paper that 
flutter in the wind. These are poems that per¬ 
sons have written and hung there, out of the 
gladness of their hearts. One of the prettiest of 
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these poems is written about the petals of the 
blossom after they have fallen and are drifting 
like snowflakes on the ground. It says: 

I thought I saw the fallen petals 

Returning to their branches. 

Behold! Butterflies were they. 

Many of these poems are very difficult for 
us to understand, because they are so very 
condensed, and say so much in so little space. 
We can understand our own English poetry 
better. After all, what Japanese has understood 
the cherry blossoms better than that English 
Shropshire Lad who wrote this little poem, 
itself as lovely as a blossom: 

♦Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 

And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy years a score, 

It leaves me only fifty more. 

And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodland I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 

*From “A Shropshire Lad" by A. E. Housman, by courteous permission of the 
publishers. Dodd. Mead and Company. New York. 
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OFF THE BEATEN PATH 

In the old days in Japan, as in the old days 
everywhere, traveling was a long and tedious 
affair. It took weeks to get from one part of . 
the country to another. The shoguns and 
their pet Samurai or retainers, rode on horses, 
as you can see in so many of the old prints. 
If you have ever seen any of these old pictures 
of Japanese horses, you will have noticed what 
odd beasts they were. The pictures are exag¬ 
gerated, of course, as all Japanese art seems to 
us to exaggerate the things it touches, but it 
is really true that J apan e se hors es, even today, 
have a different emfessiu n" flFMlhir faces from 
our horses^ always seem to be smiling a 
queer, wild smile, almost as camels are always 
smiling. 

In the old days only the men rode on horses. 
The women were either carried in palanquins 
on the backs of coolies, or were driven in slow, 
two-wheeled carts drawn by bullocks. The 
carts had curtains of bamboo so passers-by 
could not see the women. Having no springs, 
the carts were very uncomfortable. Nowadays 
a few of the bullocks are still used in the country 
districts, but they are now used only to haul 
heavy loads, and the old carts have disappeared. 
The Japanese are very kind to these bullocks, 
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In hoi weather the bullocks that haul heavy carts have "awnings ” like this to protect 

them from the sun. 

and have made a funny affair like an awning 
to protect the beasts’ spines from the hot sum¬ 
mer sun. 

Another slow and tedious way of transport¬ 
ing freight, which is still used, is to tow it along 
the canals and slower rivers in barges. Coolies 
walk along the towpaths beside the canal drag¬ 
ging the barges after them with ropes. 

In the country districts, too, you can still see 
a sort of horse-drawn omnibus, called a basha. 

In the villages these basha are rather like our 
own old-fashioned omnibuses, but through the 
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Left: An old-fashioned bus is calleil a basha in Ja 


n. It is usually without springs 


and painful to ride in. Right: Man-power barges 
and electric trolley cars in Kyoto. 


hill country they run on tracks like street¬ 
car tracks. As the horse which pulls them 
walks all the way, they can hardly be called 
rapid transit; but nobody is in a hurry, so 
what does it matter? Once when I was cross¬ 


ing the hills in such a basha we dipped down 
into a little valley and at the bottom of it 
we met another similar vehicle going in the 
opposite direction on the same track. We drew 
up till the two horses stood with their heads 
together. Such a jabbering as the drivers made! 
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Then suddenly it all stopped, and the passen¬ 
gers of the two cars were honorably requested 
to change places. We got into the other car, 
the driver moved his horse around to the back 
end of it, the first driver did likewise, and 
all was well. The only trouble was that a 
“freight” car, attached to the basha we were 
first in, could not be moved from the rear end, 
and so it had to go back where it came from! 

Traveling in the mountains is never easy 
anywhere, but many persons—I am one of 
them—think it is more fun than any other 
kind of travel. The very fact that you have to 
work so hard to get to a place makes it seem 
very wonderful when you do get there; and 
then the mountains are always very beautiful! 

There are no railroads in the most beautiful 
mountain districts of Japan, and so people 
travel there on the good sturdy legs of human 
beings. If the traveler has sturdy legs himself, 
and wants to use them, he walks. If not, he 
hires someone else’s legs to walk for him; 
that is, he hires men to carry him in a chair. 

The old Japanese chair for mountain-travel 
was a very uncomfortable affair. It consisted 
of a round, flat basket, with a little rim, which 
was hung by wires or small ropes to a pole. 
Two men carried the pole across their shoulders, 
and the passenger sat in the basket between 
them, with his feet folded up under him. 
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Left: A chair for foreign trawlers in the mountains. Right: The passenger must be 

limber to ride in a Kago. 


But even the Japanese were cramped in these 
baskets, and the foreigners couldn’t stand 
them at all; so you don’t see many of them 
nowadays. The chairs they use now are the 
usual bearer-chairs of the Orient, much like 
an ordinary Western chair strapped to two 
poles, and carried on the shoulders of four 
coolies. The coolies all step together in time, 
with quick short steps; and when you ride in 
one of these chairs, you feel as though you 
were riding on the back of a horse, which is 
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trotting so easily and so gently that the ride 
is quite comfortable. 

You can hardly imagine, unless you have 
ridden in one of these chairs, how fast and 
steadily the coolies can go. They can keep up 
their sort of jog-trot for hours on end, over 
such rough trails and up such steep inclines 
that you can’t understand how they can keep 
in step. Every little while they stop, the head 
coolie calls out something, and they all shift 
the heavy pole from one shoulder to the other. 
During the shifting, it feels to the passenger 
a little as though the horse were bucking. 

Sometimes, Of course, especially in the lower 
parts of the mountains, there are roads. Then 
it is possible to travel even more comfortably, 
in a “rickshaw.” But one kurumaya isn’t 
enough to pull you up the steep hills, or to 
hold you back when you are going down, 
and so every traveler has an extra man or more 
to help. These extra men run beside the 
regular kurumaya, pulling on a rope hitched 
to the shafts. Sometimes one “rickshaw” will 
use as many as four men altogether. 

There are many such mountain-roads in 
Japan. They wind up the valleys, past little 
leaping waterfalls, past the faces of rocky 
cliffs, or over the crests of hills, where the 
fresh wind blows suddenly in your face, and 
where the countryside spreads out before you 
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At every pleading point of view, travelers find a bench—and tea verted by a smiling girl 

or woman. 


like a picture-book. There are roads, too, 
that go through rocky tunnels and hang above 
the sides of rushing mountain-streams. If 
you have not made a trip or two along these 
mountain roads you have not really seen Japan; 
for the Japanese are a mountain people, and 
if you do not know their mountains, you do 
not know them. 
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FROM COCOON TO KIMONO 

Have you ever seen a silkworm spinning its 
cocoon? If you have not seen one, you do not 
know how comical a worm can be! The fat gray 
caterpillar climbs up a bit of straw, when he 
feels that the time has come to spin, and hangs 
by his tail. Then he twists his head about, spin¬ 
ning the tiny shimmering thread, in loops and 
“figure eights,” and looking at the same time 
so pompously serious and so funny and wriggley 
that everyone who sees him for the first time 
has to laugh. But little by little, with all the 
wriggling and turnings, the gray worm makes 
for himself an egg-shaped house, which any fairy 
would be proud to live in. He spins it from the 
outside in, and for a while you can watch him 
as he works. But as the walls grow thicker he 
seems farther and farther away, still turning 
and spinning, till finally the walls grow so 
thick that you can no longer see him at all. 
At last he lies still for his long sleep. 

Before he gets to the spinning stage the silk¬ 
worm is a terrible nuisance to bring up, in fact 
he requires almost as much work and care as a 
tiny baby. He is so greedy that he eats every 
single minute of the six weeks he is alive, with¬ 
out ever stopping to sleep at all; he is so fussy 
that he will eat only mulberry leaves. Just 
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T\r great textile mill* ichkh were entirely dr*troyed by the earthquake. The snotv- 
cartrtd xummil of Fuji-San i.* seen in the distance. 


before he makes his cocoon, when he is biggest, 
it is necessary for someone to get up two or 
three times every night to feed him! It isn’t 
for his own sake that people are so kind to him, 
for just as soon as the cocoon is finished, they 
bake it till the worm inside is killed, so that he 
won’t bore his way out of the cocoon and spoil 
the pretty silk. Then they put the cocoons into/ 
warm water and reel olT the gossamer-like thread 
of which his house is made. Out of this thread 
the shining silk is woven. 

The Japanese have been raising silkworms and 
weaving silk since about 300 years after Christ. 
Before that time only the Chinese knew the 
secret of the lovely fabric, and they guarded 
this secret so jealously that no one else could 
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discover it. The Japanese .finally kidnapped 
four Chinese girls from a silk-weaving town and 
from them learned how it was done. Now the 
little country of Japan supplies the world with 
far more silk than the whole great land of China. 

In olden times all the weaving of silk was 
done on hand looms in the cottages and homes 
of the country people. Now only a part of it 
is done this way, for new Japan has many 
great factories, where whirring machine looms 
turn out silk in large quantities. But even now in 
many places you can see hedges of mulberry 
trees around the fields, and hear the whir and 
clack of the hand looms from the open doors of 
simple cottages. 

Kyoto, the ancient capital, is the center of 
the silk industry of Japan, and it is here, in a 
suburb called Nishijin, that the most beauti¬ 
ful of the silks are woven. Nishijin has many 
machine looms, but it has also thousands of 
hand looms, for the more rich and compli¬ 
cated patterns, the brocaded silk for the obi 
with its gold and silver threads and the love¬ 
ly tapestry silk, cannot be done by machine. 
So complicated are the patterns of some of 
these fabrics that the most skilled worker can¬ 
not weave more than a half a yard in a day on 
the clacking hand looms. 

In one of the pictures you can see a Japanese 
woman in Kyoto weaving one of these pieces of 
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fine brocade. The strips of cardboard with little 
holes in them, which look something like a 
pianola record and hang from the side of the 
loom, make up the pattern. The little lady 
has tied up the sleeves of her kimono with a 
string, so they will not be in her way as her 
skilful hands fly back and forth. 

The process of making silk, from the hatching 
of the tiny black eggs of the silkworm to the 
tying of the last thread on the looms, is a long 
and painstaking one. What fabric is so fas¬ 
cinating, so shimmering and beautiful, so soft 
and yet so firm, as pure silk? The hatcheries 
and looms of Japan today give pleasure to 

countless thousands in every part of the world. 

• 
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Nature herself furnishes frames for many views of Fuji. 


MOUNT FUJI 

The Picture-Book Mountain That 
is Real 

Surely everyone has seen pictures of Mount 
Fuji. There are probably more pictures of it 
than any other mountain in the world. The 
one showing its white cone, hanging above a 
belt of shifting mist, and looking “like a fan 
upside down,” as the Japanese say, is on 
almost every article that has ever come out 
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of Japan. It is on fans and pottery, on paint¬ 
ings and picture post cards, even on games 
and toys. 

This is quite natural, for Mount Fuji is one 
of the most beautiful sights in the world; 
and every Japanese, child or grown person, 
loves it as though it were a personal friend. 
But what is curious about Fuji is that when 
you really see it, it still looks like a picture- 
book mountain. It still looks as if some 
more-than-human painter, with brushes as big 
as forests, had painted it on the sky. It 
looks too white and regular to be true. 
Even when you are quite close under it, at 
its base, so that it fills a whole side of the sky, 
it still does not seem real. Only when you 
have begun to climb it, and your feet are ac¬ 
tually crunching the lava and cinders of its 
upper trails, can you quite believe that you 
have not somehow by mistake walked into a 
picture-book, as Alice walked into Looking- 
Glass-Land. 

The reason for this is that Mount Fuji is 
a volcano, and that it rises abruptly out of 
a plain, with only a low belt of foothills and 
forests about its knees. More than two hundred 
years have passed since the last eruption; but 
steam still comes out from certain spots near 
the top, while the yawning crater, now filled 
with snow, still shows where the fires once ate 
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out the heart of the mountain. This crater is 
almost perfectly round, so that it is different 
in shape from most craters. While the volcano 
is forming, usually the force of the explosion 
blows out the sides unevenly, so that the per¬ 
fect cone shape is spoiled; but Fuji has only 
one little spur of lava to mar its perfect sym¬ 
metry, and that is on the side where it is 
joined to the range of volcanoes going north¬ 
ward through Japan. It is the roundness that 
makes Fuji seem to be not a real volcanic 
mountain. Its crater is too nearly perfect. 

There is a Japanese legend which says that, 
in the year 300 B.C., this mountain rose out of 
the plain in a single night, and that on the same 
night, the ground in another part of Japan 
sank, making a bed for the beautiful Lake 
Biwa. This story is probably not exactly 
true, but there is no doubt volcanic mountains 
are usually formed very quickly. 

The people of Japan love Fuji more, I think, 
than we love any of our mountains. The moun¬ 
tain is so high, and the islands are so small 
that it can be seen over a great part of the 
countryside. In the morning when the little 
maidservants, in their bright-colored sashes, 
come to open the wooden shutters, and roll 
away the side of the house, they say to one 
another, or to their mistress: “Honorable 
Fuji is smiling this morning,” or “Honorable 
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Fuji hides his face. ” They love the moon, 
too, in just this same personal way and always 
refer to her as the “Honorable Lady Moon.” 
It is very quaint and charming to hear them 
say quite simply, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, “Honorable Lady Moon is 
silver tonight on the august mountain.” 

But it is not always possible to see this 
picture-book mountain. Indeed, this dear 
friend of the Japanese seems to take pleasure 
in hiding his face behind floating veils of mist 
and rain. In the middle of the winter, one 
can sometimes see quite clearly, his whole 
height, which is 12,365 feet—an altitude easy 
to remember because there is a thousand feet 
for each month and one foot for each day of 
the year—but, at any other season, even on 
bright days when the snowy crown hangs glit¬ 
tering against the soft blue of the sky, the 
lower part is always hidden by swirling clouds; 
sometimes for whole weeks together, one can 
not get even a peep at his honorable head. 

There is hardly a view of Fuji that has not 
been observed and named by the Japanese. 
“ Mirror-Fuji, ” for instance, means the reflec¬ 
tion of the mountain in Lake Hakone. And 
“Left-handed Fuji” is the name given to the 
only place on the Tokaido, the famous old 
road that leads from Tokyo to Kyoto, where 
the peak appears on the left-hand side of the 
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road. A very famous old print maker of Japan— 
Hokusai his name was—used to scramble about 
the foothills and the roads taking notes of these 
views. Afterwards he made a very beautiful 
series of prints, called the “Thirty-Six Views of 
Fuji/’ several of which you will be sure to see 
some day. 

A delightful walk leads around the base of 
the mountain. It takes from five days to a 
week to make this jaunt, which is one of the 
most pleasant imaginable, especially when the 
weather is fine. It is then that Fuji seems 
like a great jewel in the sky, turning first one 
perfect face and then another towards you as 
you circle about it. This walk will lead you 
through tiny farming villages, perched on the 
foothills, where the slopes are so steep that all 
the rice fields—“paddy fields” they are called— 
are terraced like steps. It also goes over steep 
passes, where queer little tea houses offer you 
tea and oranges and bottled cider; and again, 
it goes over shining little volcanic lakes, in 
whose mirror-like waters the face of the moun¬ 
tain is reflected. 

Usually this delightful little journey ends with 
a boat trip down the swift Fuji River, in a long 
narrow boat, which threads its way among the 
rapids, guided by boatmen, who, with long 
poles and much shouting and straining, push 
the boat’s nose into the channel just when you 
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In making the delightful trip arouml Fuji, you cross several very pretty lakes, 


feel sure you are going to be clashed to pieces 
on a jagged rock. The trip is very exciting, 
and I advise you to take it if you ever have the 
chance. 

But there is one thing still more exciting to 
do, and that is to climb the mountain itself. 

“If you do not climb Fuji once, you are a fool; ^ 
but if you climb it twice, you are also a fool," 
is a common Japanese saying. So during the 
short summer season, when the snow is gone 
from the slopes, the Japanese flock up the long 
trails, sometimes ten thousand of them in a 
single day. They each wear the white of the 
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Fuji pilgrims with straw raincoats, hats and sandals. 

pilgrim, and they look like an endless procession 
of white ants as they climb up the dark lava- 
strewn flanks of the “Honorable Mountain.” 

It is a long climb, but not a dangerous nor 
a particularly steep one. If you should ever 
read an account of climbing Fuji by Lafcadio 
Hearn, that gifted writer who so loved Japan 
that he married a Japanese wife, and became 
a Japanese subject, you would get the impres¬ 
sion that it is a great feat indeed. But the real 
Alpine climbers who are used to climbing the 
snow peaks of Europe and Asia consider the 
climbing of Fuji a very simple feat. You 
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can ride up the greater part of the way on 
horses; the Boy Scouts of Japan go up it by 
troops; and sometimes a woman will climb it 
with a child strapped to her back, or a man 
will carry his venerable grandmother up the 
long way! 

The five trails by which one can climb are 
divided into Ten Stages; and, at the end of 
each stage is a hut, where one can get refresh¬ 
ments, and usually lodging for the night. On 
the way up, the pilgrims stop at each one of 
these ten stations at least long enough to drink 
tea and to have burned in their wooden staffs 
the mark of that particular station. If they 
like, they can also, for a few cents have a red 
stamp put on their white clothes, as proof 
that they have really climbed so far. The huts 
at the upper stages of the mountain are built 
of stone, and are squat and solid; for tremendous 
storms rage there in winter, and the snowdrifts 
are very deep. 

The way up leads at first through gentle 
slopes covered with forests. Later it emerges 
out of the sea of mist on to the “burnt fields,” 
as the lava stretches near the top are called; 
and finally it comes from under the weather¬ 
beaten torii, or sacred Shinto gateway, at the 
end of the tenth stage, to the shrine of the 
goddess of the mountain, the Princess-Who- 
Makes - the- Blossoms-of - the - Trees - to - Flower. 
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From here the view is very wonderful, stretching 
on every side over the ring of shining lakes that 
circle the base of the mountain, and, to the east, 
the wide expanse of the Pacific ocean; while far 
below are the clouds, moving and changing like 
the waves of a sea, only far more slowly, and 
gleaming like white silk in the sun. 

There are many stories of adventure told of 
Fuji,—stories of danger and heroism, and some¬ 
times of death; but perhaps the most beautiful 
of all, and the one that stays longest in the 
memory, is this: 

Some years ago, after Japan had been 
opened to the Western world, and the people 
had learned to value our Western knowledge, 
they found that their scientific records were 
very incomplete. Old Japan had many beauti¬ 
ful things in its age-old civilization, but science 
was not one of them. The people set about to 
remedy this defect; and having made up their 
minds to understand what science had accom¬ 
plished in the West, the Japanese became very 
good scientists indeed. One of the best-known 
doctors in the world today, a doctor whose 
tests are used in every big hospital in the 
United States, is a Japanese. But the story is 
not about him, but about a young scientist 
of an earlier day. 

This young scientist, before he became famous, 
had spent his days in learning about the 
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earth and conditions of the weather. He 
had learned about storms, and what caused 
them, about earthquakes and when and why 
they came. He had even learned about the 
distant stars, which look very much larger 
and brighter from the top of a high mountain 
than they do from the ground. 

One day he read that the government was 
calling for a volunteer to spend the winter 
on the top of Fuji-San, in a little hut, for the 
purpose of taking observations of all these 
things he had been studying. But the govern¬ 
ment knew that whoever did this would never 
come down alive; for the storms on the moun¬ 
tain were so terrible, and the cold so intense, 
that no one could live through the winter 
without more fuel and food and comforts than 
could be got to the top in the short open season 
of summer. The strongest coolie, climbing 
for two days, could carry up only a few sticks 
of wood, which would burn out in a few minutes; 
and the little hut they could build, would not 
shelter many provisions, even if these could be 
got to the top. Nowadays, probably, these 
difficulties could be overcome; but at that 
time it did not seem possible; so the government 
called for a volunteer, a man who would be 
willing to give his life for the cause of science. 

The young scientist heard the call. He was 
married, but he had no children; and as he 
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felt that this would be the greatest good that 
he could do for his country and for the world, 
he decided to give up his life to accomplish 
it. The Japanese have the quality of self- 
sacrifice very strongly in their hearts, and many 
are the stories of men and women who have 
given their lives for some great cause. This 
young man then talked the matter over with 
his wife; and she, whose heart was as strong 
as his, agreed with him that this would be the 
greatest thing he could do with his life. Further¬ 
more, she offered to go up with him, and to die 
with him. 

So the two went to the government and 
offered themselves for the task, and they were 
accepted. Then throughout the short summer, 
coolies carried up fuel and provisions, built a 
strong hut, and did what they could to make 
it comfortable there, so that the two should 
live as long as possible; for the longer they 
lived, the more they would accomplish in com¬ 
pleting the records. And all through the 
summer, the young couple studied furiously, so 
as to learn just how they could best make 
these precious records. 

When the late autumn came, and they 
dared wait no longer for fear a storm would 
come and block the way, they said goodbye 
to their parents and friends, and to all the dear 
world they would never see again, except from 
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a great distance and through the freezing air. 
Then they climbed up and away out of sight, 
into the white wastes; and the winter settled 
down with its great snows and covered them. 

This was before the days of wireless, even 
before there were any telephones in Japan, so 
the government and their loved ones below 
had no news of them, only a great silence and 
the shadow of death. But in the spring, as 
early as men could fight their way upward 
through the melting snows, a party went to 
the little hut, perched so high among the 
storms; and there, frozen in death, they found 
the bodies of this heroic pair. 
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From the writings they had left, it was 
disclosed that they had survived through the 
winter, until the very early spring, when warmth 
was coming again into the valleys,—though on 
the top of Fuji-San, winter still lingered. It was 
then that the young wife had died of cold and 
hunger; but the young man had gone on, 
working and learning, and writing down what he 
had learned for the good of the world and his 
beloved Japan, until at last the brush with 
which he wrote had dropped from his numb 
fingers, and he, too, had died. 

But the precious records he had kept through 
the long months were saved and brought down 
to the valleys; and today they are still among 
the most valued records of the Japanese govern¬ 
ment, not only because of their scientific value, 
but because of the courage and heroism that 
made them possible. 

So the next time you see one of those pictures 
of Mount Fuji on a fan or a piece of pottery, 
you will understand better why the Japanese 
people love their picture-book mountain so 
much; and why their poets have sung songs 
about it, and their painters have painted it. 
You will understand, too, why the white peak 
of the “Honorable Mountain” is the sign and 
symbol to the Japanese of all that is best and 
most beautiful in the life and the hearts of this 
faraway land. 
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LIVING IN A DOLL HOUSE 

Can you imagine a doll's house grown big 
enough for you to live in, but that still feels like 
a doll's house? That's the way a Japanese house 
feels to a foreigner who first steps into one. It 
doesn't feel firm and solid and shut-in like our 
houses, but lijjht and fragile and open. You 
would almost think the wind coula blow it 
away! At first there seems to be something un¬ 
natural about it. 

After you have lived in one for a while, and 
you find that the wind does not blow it away, 
and that life goes on very comfortably and 
cosily in it, you begin to like it; and after a still 
longer while, you may even begin to think, as 
I did, that our own houses are very dark, that 
the air isn't very good in them, and that they 
are terribly cluttered up with a lot of quite un¬ 
necessary objects that are really only dust 
collectors. 

You see, a Japanese house is really like a doll 
house in this way, that one whole side of it, and 
sometimes more, is quite open, without any wall 
at all. Only no stranger can look in from the 
outside, as you look at the dolls, because the 
open sides are always toward the garden, which 
is closed in by a high fence so nobody can get 
in. The side toward the street is quite solid and 
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the windows are of paper through which passers- 
by cannot see. Besides, the garden wall goes 
around the front, too. 

Around the outside of the living-rooms, which 
are always at the back, facing the garden, runs 
a narrow porch which at night is turned into a 
corridor, for at night the little maidservant 
comes and puts up thick wooden shutters clear 
around the porch, so that the open space is all 
closed in, almost as tight as our own houses. 
In the morning she slides the shutters away 
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inn filled with latest style Japanese doors and trindoirs. The upper balcony 
I as at night—has doors at this end of lattice-work aiul glass. The lower balcony 
—as in the day time—revealing shoji with paper in the upper section and glass 
he lower. One cannot look out of an old-style house when shut for the night. 

again into a closet at one end of the porch. 
Then, after the people have dressed, and the 
room is in order, she slides aside the paper 
shoji, or screen walls, of the room itself, leav¬ 
ing it as open as the doll house. That is really 
healthier than our way, don’t you think? The 
air in the house is just as good as the air in 
the garden all day long. 

When you first step inside a Japanese house, 

— in your stocking feet, of course, for you have 
left your dirty street shoes outside — you have 
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Sliding screens— used to partition off a room. The decorations shown here are very 

costly and unusual. 
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a feeling that the people must be just moving 
out, and that the furniture is already gone, and 
that the partitions have been knocked out, for 
you can see the whole inside of the house, ex¬ 
cept the servants’ quarters and the bath, as if 
it were a big empty box. There is no furniture 
to be seen anywhere, you can’t see any separate 
rooms at all. There is no dining-room with 
table and chairs, no bedrooms with beds and 
bureaus, no living-room, nothing that looks 
familiar. All that you can see is a big open 
space, with a few things around the outside 
walls, and one or two screens. It is, of course, 
as light as it is outdoors. 

If you look more closely, though, you can see 
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that there are many grooves in the floor and 
the ceiling, and screens that slide in them. 
These screens are really like thin partitions, 
made of heavy paper on a light wooden frame¬ 
work. If you need a room to yourself, which 
the Japanese very seldom do except at night, 
you just sit down on a cushion anywhere at all 
and in a twinkling the maidservant pulls out 
the screens and makes a little room around 
where you are sitting. It’s very queer the first 
time it happens to you, but it is really very 
sensible. The only trouble is that the screen 
partitions are so thin that you can hear perfectly 
well what is said on the other side of them. I 
think that must be one reason why it is con¬ 
sidered very impolite to talk loud in Japan. 
The Japanese speak so very softly that it is 
often hard to hear what they are saying even 
when they are speaking to you. 

Although the sliding partitions are a surprise 
to the foreigner, he can get used to them pretty 
quickly. What is much harder to manage is 
the fact that there is no furniture. We are so 
used to beds, chairs, dining-tables, bureaus, 
bookcases, and other things that we can hardly 
imagine life without them. Yet I assure you 
that they are not a bit necessary. The Japanese 
get on beautifully without a single one of 
them. 

You see, they use the floor. We in the West 
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don’t use the floor for anything at all, except to 
walk on. As we keep our street shoes on in the 
house, we don't feel that the floor is very clean ; 
but the Japanese floor is always as clean as our 
table tops. It is made up of a number of straw 
mats, about two inches thick, each bound around 
with tape, and all the same size, about three by 
six feet. When the Japanese want to tell how 
large a room is they say, “a room of eight mats." 
They sit and eat and sleep on this matted floor. 

They sit on this floor on a flat cushion, instead 
of sitting in chairs, that is, they first kneel downf 
and then drop backward on their own heels./ 
Until you get used to this position, which takes 
a long time, you will find it very uncomfortable. 

It is really not a very healthy way to sit, be¬ 
cause it stops the blood from circulating prop¬ 
erly in your legs. As the children sit in this 
way, too, it prevents their legs from growing 
properly. That is one reason why the Japanese 
people are so short. The government of Japan 
knows this and has made a law that every child 
in school must sit at a desk as we do. In the 
twenty years or so since this law has been 
obeyed the average height of the students in 
the universities has increased two inches. But 
at home they still sit on the floor. 

They sleep on the floor, too, instead of in 
beds. Every evening the “nesan” or “older 
sister," as they call the little servant maid, 
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takes from a cupboard in the wall a number of 
small flat mattresses much like our quilts or 
“comforters” and spreads them on the floor. 
A foreigner can have five or six of these mat¬ 
tresses, piled one on top of the other for a bed, so 
it is really very soft and comfortable; but the 
Japanese are content with two at most. On top 
of these mattresses go the bedclothes and the 
funny pillows. The man’s pillow is shaped 
like a cylinder and is stuffed with bran. The 
woman’s pillow is quite different in shape. 
It has a wooden box-like base on which is a small 
stuffed cylinder that just fits the neck, and thus 
keeps the elaborately dressed hair from touching 
the floor and becoming disarranged. 


The woman's pillow ta Bluffed with bran and mounted on a wooden base. 
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Mosquito nett are like big gauze tents that nearly fill the room. 


In summer time, because there are lots of 
mosquitoes in Japan, a big canopy of netting 
is suspended from the corners of the room, form¬ 
ing a transparent tent under which all can sleep 
secure from the attacks of the “skeeters.” 

In the morning the mattresses are rolled up 
and put back into the cupboard—and all signs 
of a bedroom disappear. Into these wall cup¬ 
boards, too, go the things that we keep in our 
bureaus. They really don’t need any bedroom 
furniture at all, though sometimes they use a 
chest of drawers called a “tansu.” 
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As for dining-rooms, they haven't any such 
thing. When it comes time to eat, everyone sits 
down on the floor wherever he happens to be, 
and the food is brought to him on little trays 
with legs. After the meals these trays disappear, 
too. Because the Japanese don’t need any 
separate dining-rooms or bedrooms, they don’t 
need any separate living-rooms, for the 
whole house becomes one big living-room, or 
parlor, or whatever you wish to call it. 

I have said that the Japanese have no furni¬ 
ture. Perhaps I should have said that they have 
so little that you scarcely notice it. They have 
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a low table, about a foot high, on which they 
write, and occasionally they have a sort of 
little stand on which to put small things that 
they need constantly. They have an arrange¬ 
ment, something like our footstool, on which 
they lean their elbow while sitting down. In 
one of the pictures you can see these things. 
You may say that in the picture this corner 
looks quite full of furniture, but remember that 
those few things are probably all there are on 
that floor of the house. The door of the wall 
cupboard is open in this picture to show you 
the mattresses folded up for the day. 

The older Japanese houses of the upper class 
have one room that is separated from the rest 
of the house. It is very small, and is always the 
same size in every house, “four mats and a 
half.” This is the “qgjgijjonialtea” room. In 
this room is held the curious tea ceremony, 
which has come down from feudal days. This is 
almost a religious ceremony, of Buddhist origin, 
and the room where it is held is never used for 
ordinary purposes. In it no one is allowed to 
speak of anything unpleasant or worldly, of 
quarrels for instance, or of money, or of unhap¬ 
piness. It is treated rather as we treat a church. 
New Japan is forgetting the tea ceremony, as it 
is forgetting so many of the beautiful old cus¬ 
toms, and there are fewer and fewer of these 
little rooms built today. 
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/I tokonoma in the home of an arl-ioting millionaire in Tokyo. 

Every house still has, however, one very 
charming thing which has also come down from 
the old days. This is a little recess in the wall 
called the tokonoma. It is not exactly like 
anything eke - lllUl I "can think of, but it is 
something like an altar, an altat^^i^^ 
In this recess are shown, but offl^wo or inree 
at a time, all the various beautiful things 
that the family possesses. The first two or three 
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are left there only a short while; then they 
are carefully put away and something else is 
brought out. Usually there are three things at 
once, a painting or a piece of beautiful writing 
which hangs on the wall, a little statue or a carv¬ 
ing or curio, and a vase with a flower or a blos¬ 
soming branch or a little pine tree or some other 
bit of living nature. These things are arranged 
to suit the season of the year, or some event in 
the life of the family, or the taste of a guest who 
is expected. 

Because these things are changed so often 
no one has time to grow tired of them, or to 
stop seeing them, as we often do with some¬ 
thing that is always in the same place, no matter 
how beautiful it may be. I often wish our 
Western houses had something like the toko- 
noma. 

You see that a Japanese house, even if it is 
like a doll house grown big, is after all a per¬ 
fectly livable place, with everything that any¬ 
one really needs, for either his body or his heart. 

After all, perhaps human beings are not so very 
different from those dolls called marionettes 
which are moved about by strings. Perhaps some 
giant as much bigger and wiser than we, as we 
are bigger and wiser than the marionettes, looks 
in at our own windows and says, “How 
strange that they could live that way!” Who 
knows? 
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Schoolgirls wearing Iheir dark school skirts. Some have shoes ansi stockings but most 
grip their geta with bare toes. 


CHILDREN OF JAPAN 

You know those funny, flat dolls that come 
from Japan, the ones with the queer, smooth 
faces, the bright-red dresses, and the little 
round bits of black hair on the back of their 
heads? They are supposed to look like Japanese 
babies. In a way they do, about as much as 
our own dolls with enormous eyes, tiny mouths, 
and long curls look like our own babies. Per¬ 
haps they look the way the little Japanese girls 
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wish the babies might look, just as we might 
wish our babies looked more like dolls. 

But if you should expect Japanese babies to be 
really like those dolls, you would be making a 
mistake. The clothes they wear and the way 
their hair is cut is truly like the dolls, but the 
babies themselves are the chubbiest, most roly- 
poly little sprites imaginable. When you look 
at such a doll you feel as if you could never get 
acquainted with it, for it has such an odd look; 
but the babies themselves are just as natural 
and human as our own, and you wouldn’t feel 
a bit embarrassed with them. 

Rudyard Kipling, the English poet, once 
called Japan “the Land of Little Children, 
where the Babies are the Kings.” When you 
have been there, I think you will agree with 
him. There seem to be more children, and happier 
children in Japan, than anywhere else in the 
world! Really, I can’t understand it, but I am 
sure I have seen two or three times as many 
children as I have ever seen grown-ups there. 
Don’t ask me how that is possible, when every 
child turns into a grown-up at last, because I 
don’t know any more about it than you do. 
All I know about it is that there seem to be as 
many babies and children as there are raindrops 
— and that is saying a great deal. 

They say that Japanese babies never cry. 
But I can’t quite believe that, can you? They 
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Japanese kiddies. The litlle fellow m Ihe right has a doll strapped to his hack, so that 
when someday he has a baby brother to take care of he will know how to carry him. 

father, of course, carry the baby carefully, and 
take care not to jolt it; but sister will often 
play at battledore and shuttlecock or even at 
hopscotch with baby on her back. You should 
see how its poor little head snaps back and 
forth, till you think its neck would, surely break. 

As for big brother, he even plays baseball with 
this queer pack on his back! Yet the little ones 
are so used to it that they will sleep placidly 
through it all. 
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Children of five and six will often run about 
with a baby half as big as themselves straddled 
on their backs, and it isn’t so easy to manage! 
They have to know just how to balance them¬ 
selves, and how to lean over without both of 
them falling on their noses. They must know, 
too, how to give that funny bucking hitch by 
which they hoist up the baby when it slips 
down too far on their backs. In order to teach 
them these things, the parents strap a doll to 
the child’s back and let the child carry the 
doll before trying to carry a real baby. 

The first event of real importance in the life 
of such a chubby little rider-of-backs comes 
when the baby is a month old. On that day he 
is taken to the temple to be presented to the 
particular god or patron-saint of his family or 
his town. The whole family goes with him, and 
it is quite a gala day. They give offerings at 
the temple, and humbly ask for a blessing on 
the little newcomer. After that the baby is 
taken to the houses of relatives and friends, and 
formally introduced. The friends give him pres¬ 
ents of funny papier-mache good-luck dogs, 
drums, and other things. 

In the life of every day, baby’s bath is of 
course one of the chief events, for everybody 
in Japan takes a bath every day, and sometimes 
even more than one. Babies there love their 
baths, and laugh and gurgle and splash just as 
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Bath lime. In the good old summertime the street makes a fine bathroom for the rising 

generation. 


they do everywhere else in the world. In the 
picture above you can see two little young¬ 
sters bathing in a tub in the street. They look 
rather surprised at the strange white man 
photographing them. 

As soon as the babies can talk, mother and 
grandmother — there seems always to be a 
grandmother in every house — tell them the 
quaint fairy stories and folklore tales of old 
Japan. They tell of Little Peachling, the fairy 
child who was found floating down a river in 
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an enormous peach; of Fishsave, who rode on a 
dolphin across the sea from China; or of the 
Parsley Queen. Sometimes in the evenings, 
after the wooden shutters of the houses have 
been put up, father will tell them tales of an¬ 
cient heroes and deeds of valor and self-sacrifice. 

When they are six years of age comes 
the great day when the children first go to 
school. Twenty-five years ago a schoolroom in 
Japan was much like a room in a Japanese 
home, and the children sat on the floor; but 
now, since the government has discovered that 
sitting on the floor is bad for growing legs, 
every child has a desk just as children do in 
our schools. 

In the first years the boys and girls go to 
school together and are taught much the same 
things; but as they grow older they are separated. 
The girls are taught feminine things, like sew¬ 
ing, arranging flowers, painting, music, writing 
poetry, etc. The boys are given a higher educa¬ 
tion not very much different from ours, with 
mathematics, history, and other studies. They 
are taught English, too, for every educated 
Japanese nowadays knows some English. Eng¬ 
lish pronunciation is very difficult for them, and 
sometimes when the little ones are reciting 
their English lesson, you wouldn’t have the 
slightest idea what they were talking about! 

Education in Japan is a difficult problem. 
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Before the Westerners came, the Japanese 
had a whole system of education of their own, 
founded on the Chinese system. This took as 
many years to learn as our system does. Then 
came the West with all these new ideas, which 
the Japanese also wished to learn; but there 
aren’t enough years in childhood and youth to 
learn two whole systems, each of which takes all 
one’s time, and so they have to compromise, and 
do the best they can. They learn some Western 
things and some Chinese things. The danger is, 
of course, that they won’t really understand 
either of these two systems. The Japanese are 
very clever at adapting things to their own use, 
quite the most clever people in the world in 
this respect, so they will manage it somehow, 
I am sure. 

When the children are not in school, they 
find plenty of things to do; and outside of 
school the two systems of education are a 
great advantage, because there are two separate 
sets of games to play, the old games and the 
new Western games! You can read about these 
games in another place in this book. 

Taking it all in all, a child finds it very pleas¬ 
ant to be born in Japan; and if the babies are not 
exactly kings, as the poet says, at least they 
are very important persons indeed. I for one 
wouldn’t blame them if they never wanted to 
grow up at all. 
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.4 eery simple and tasteful wall of bamboo surrounds this Japanese house. The path 
leads to the main entrance. 


BAMBOO —A FRIEND INDEED 


The people of Japan, rich and poor, old and 
young alike, have one friend that never deserts 
them. It is a quiet sort of friend, and one that 
makes very little trouble. Yet it is powerful, 
too, and it does the people so much sendee that 
half the space in this book would be needed to 
tell all about it. The name of this friend is 
Bamboo. 
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We in America do not half appreciate bam¬ 
boo. We have all seen furniture made of it, 
and a few other things; but most of us have 
never seen it growing and hardly know what it 
is really like. Do you know that although bam¬ 
boo grows to be as tall as a tree, and almost as 
big around, —so big that groves of it are like 
thick forests — it is really a sort of gigantic 
grass? We have a jointed marsh grass that grows 
in damp places in the United States which is 
not unlike a baby bamboo. It is fun to pull the 
joints of this marsh grass apart; but bamboo, 
unlike this grass, never stays little more than 
a day or so, for it is one of the fastest growing 
plants. Indeed some varieties of it grow a foot 
in a single day. As it first comes up through 
the ground, the sharp heads of it remind one 
of the spearheads in the old story of the armed 
men that sprang from the dragon’s teeth that 
Jason planted; and they are almost as hard as 
these spearheads, and will grow right up 
through nearly anything that gets in their way. 
When the stalks are old, the fibre of the outside 
tube is as tough as hard wood. 

The Japanese people use bamboo for every¬ 
thing one can possibly think of, and for a great 
many other things besides. Indeed it will be 
easier to begin by telling what they do not use 
it for; so I will say at once that they do not 
dress in it. At least I have never heard of a 
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Just afeu> of tie things they male of bamboo: broom*, banket*, boies, ladles and chop- 

sticks. 


bamboo kimono, though they do make the 
frames for their umbrellas and for their straw 
hats of it, and even an odd headdress, which is 
worn by a certain kind of pilgrim; and so, al¬ 
though they do not use bamboo for dresses, 
they use it for almost everything else. 

In the first place, they eat it. When the 
shoots are very young, certain varieties of bam¬ 
boo are cut up, cooked, and eaten. It hasn’t 
very much taste, nor very much nourishment 
either, but it is on nearly every Japanese table. 
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You would find it rather like eating soft pieces 
of wood pulp. Sometimes bamboo is pickled in 
vinegar, or candied with sugar. 

Other, harder varieties, when the stalks are 
about as big around as your finger, are used 
for pipestems, — pipes such as the “bath boy” 
is smoking in one of the pictures — or they are 
used for decorating the insides of houses, or for 
making toys, or for a dozen other things. When 
the stalks are a little larger, they are used for 
the legs of the low tables, which are almost the 
only articles of furniture the Japanese use. 
Again, they serve as the staffs the pilgrims car¬ 
ry up Mount Fuji. When they are still larger, 
an inch or two inches in thickness, they are used 
for the poles which the coolies carry on their 
shoulders, and from which their loads are slung. 
Fences are made of them, corduroy bridges, 
and other things; or, again, they are cut into 
long strips and tied together into curtains, or 
woven into mats or baskets. The largest stalks 
are used for building houses, bridges, and other 
things, much in the same way as we use logs 
of wood. 

Sometimes a single joint of bamboo is used as 
a bottle, by cutting above and below the join¬ 
ing places, and boring a hole through one end 
of it. Sake, the Japanese wine, used to be near¬ 
ly always kept in such bottles, though now glass 
bottles are used as a rule; but at the coronation 
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of the Emperor, the “ceremonial sake” was 
stored in the old-fashioned bamboo bottles, 
this sake having been made from rice especially 
planted by young girls and reaped by young 
men. The very largest joints are made into cups 
and vases, or even pails. Beautiful carvings 
are made from the larger stalks also. “Left- 
handed Jingoro,” the most famous wood-car¬ 
ver of Japan, left some bamboo things that 
were beautifully carved. 

These are only a few of the things for which 
the Japanese use bamboo. Another thing they 
make is paper from the pulpy insides. They 
also make water pipes, hairpins, chopsticks, 
the ribs of fans — the list is much too long to 
include here all the things that are made of it. 
You can understand why the Japanese raise so 
much bamboo, and why they think so much of it. 

There is one last reason why the Japanese 
love bamboo, and it is a very important one 
from their point of view. It is because bamboo 
is very beautiful to look at when it is growing. 
Many bamboo groves have roads and walks in 
them, which must be constantly kept clear, or 
in a month these roads would first become in¬ 
distinct and then would entirely disappear. 
This is because the young stalks keep coming 
up through the ground so fast that they would 
quickly cover the paths, were they not cut 
down. The Japanese love these groves and walk 
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A bamboo-bordered pathway near Kyoto. 

in their cool shade. The sun can hardly pierce 
through the smooth, close-growing stalks; while 
high above the heads of these stalks the feath¬ 
ery leaves flutter in the breeze, light green, 
almost gold, in the sunlight. When the wind 
blows, the stalks bend and rub together, mak¬ 
ing a great rushing sound. 

It is no wonder, is it, that the Japanese people 
consider bamboo their friend? I wish that we 
in America appreciated this plant a little more, 
so that it might be a better friend to us, also. 
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HOW THEY DRESS IN JAPAN 

We who live in the United States are very- 
apt to form our impressions of a foreign 
country that we have never visited, by the 
things we have seen that came from there. 
This is quite natural, and the impressions 
we get in this way are often not far from 
right; but it is not always quite safe to 
judge foreign countries in this way. 

You must not think, for instance, that 
everything “Japanese” that you see in 
America is what the Japanese people them¬ 
selves use in Japan; for they are very clever 
business men, and they have discovered just 
what we should like to have them send us; 
so they manufacture many things for us 
which they would not think of using them¬ 
selves. A Japanese friend of mine once said 
to me, after visiting the United States, “I 
have seen many Japanese things in America 
that I have never seen in Japan in all my 
life!” 

This is especially true of clothes. Those 
bright-colored cotton kimonos, embroidered 
down the back with flower-patterns, which 
you can buy almost anywhere in America 
are among the things that are manufactured 
for us. If a Japanese woman should walk 
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down the street in Tokyo with one of those 
kimonos on, and her hair stuck full of paper 
fans on sticks, it would seem just as funny 
to the Japanese as it would to us; and 
even funnier, I imagine, because we should 
think she was going to a masquerade, and 
they would think she was crazy. 

Those kimonos are something, though not 
exactly, like the garments Japanese women 
wear under their regular kimono. They are, 
too, something like certain summer kimonos 
that the geisha wear when it is hot. The 
geisha are very special people who dress dif¬ 
ferently from the rest of the women. You 
can read about them in another part of this 
book. Those paper fans on sticks are also 
geisha ornaments, but even the geisha wear 
them only to amuse themselves at certain 
festivals, much as we wear paper caps. But 
if a woman were to wear these things on 
the street, she would look to a Japanese as 
a woman would look to us, dressed only in 
her lingerie with a paper cap on her head. 

The outer kimonos, now worn in Japan 
by both men and women, are dark in color 
— darker, in fact, than many of the clothes 
we wear here. It is only in summer, when 
it is really hot, that the women wear any 
lighter colors; but these dark colors are 
always very rich, for the Japanese have a 
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very beautiful and subtle color sense. If 
we examine these dark goods carefully, we 
shall often find fine gold or bronze threads 
running through them, and also, almost hid¬ 
den, a little pattern in them to keep the 
color from being too dead, even though it 
is very dark indeed. 

Everyone, even the peasant, wears his or 
her family crest on the sleeve of his best 
kimono and of his formal overcoat, much 
as the knights of the Round Table used to 
wear their device on their shields. These 
crests are called “mon,” and are in the form 
of a small round spot, about the size of a 
silver dollar, on each sleeve, about where a 
sergeant wears his stripes. They are not 
usually embroidered, but dyed in the goods. 
Inside the white spot is the crest, which is 
usually a flower, or a conventional symbol. 
The imperial family's is a sixteen 

n etaled chrysanthemum. The most^CT lUllij* 
"mon” in Japan, aside from tne Emperor's, 
is that of the great family of Shoguns, the 
Tokugawa family. This is three chestnut 
leaves, evenly placed in the circle. You can 
see this design on many of the more expen¬ 
sive things that come from Japan, although 
you would probably not recognize that they 
really are chestnut leaves. A Prince Toku¬ 
gawa was one of the chief delegates of the 
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Japanese commission at the Disarmament 
Conference in Washington in 1921. 

The laborers, who do not wear their fam¬ 
ily crest, wear coats that tell what sort of 
work they do. The coats are usually dark 
blue cotton, with the name or symbol of 
the work written on them in white, either in 
characters or in pictures. For instance a 
man who sells rice cakes has a picture on 
the back of his coat of the mortar and the 
pestle with which the rice is pounded, and 
the bath boy at the hotel has a different de¬ 
sign with a sprawling character below it. 
The peasants wear very simple clothes. You 
can read about them in another chapter. 

With their dark kimonos, the Japanese 
men wear a dark, and rather narrow belt; 
but the women, especially the young women 
and the little serving-maids, wear lovely, 
bright, splashy belts, called “obi,” several 
yards long, and much gayer than anything 
we wear here. These “obi” have big strik¬ 
ing patterns and when worn on the street, 
make the women look like butterflies. So gay 
is their appearance that there seems to be a 
carnival every day. All the really Japanese 
clothes are made of either silk or cotton. 
Wool is used only for the suits of men who 
wish to wear clothes like ours. There are 
more and more of these suits made every 
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year, and I should not be surprised if all the 
men in Japan would soon be wearing American 
clothes; but I do not believe that the women 
will ever give up the kimono. 

There is no real Japanese hat. The only 
hats they seem to have used before the 
Europeans came, were head coverings of 
straw and caije, like little roofs, such as the 
coolies and the farmers still wear to protect 
them from the rain or the bright sun. The 
reason for this lies in the elaborate hair 
dress which both men and women used to 
wear, and which the women still wear. Just 
as you can tell from the “mon” to what 
family a person belongs, so you can tell by 
the way a woman dresses her hair whether 
she is young or old, married, unmarried, or 
a bride. 

These hairdresses are very wonderful to us. 
Each one of them has a number of things 
that go with it, pins and combs and little 
pieces of bright cloth. Few women can dress 
their own hair. It is much too complicated 
a job. About twice a week the hairdresser 
comes and there is a great to-do. The hair 
is combed and stiffened with something that 
seems a good deal like slippery elm. Then 
it is arranged so carefully that not one single 
hair is out of place. And because it is such 
a job, and takes so much time, the women 
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take good care of it. You have already- 
seen a Japanese pillow. It is really only 
a prop covered with paper, and the poor 
things sleep with one of these pillows tucked 
under their necks and the hairdress stick¬ 
ing out into the air is all safe and un¬ 
ruffled. The French have a proverb, “One 
must suffer to be beautiful;” the Japanese 
women certainly suffer for the sake of their 
hair. 

Of course, no hat would fit on anything 
so elaborate as these hairdresses, so the Jap¬ 
anese women carry parasols instead. These 
used to be made of bamboo and oiled paper, 
but nowadays they are usually like our own 
parasols, of light-colored silk. Men some¬ 
times, though more rarely, carry umbrellas, 
too, instead of wearing hats. When the for¬ 
eigners came, and the Japanese men saw 
that the European men had short hair, off 
came their own hairdress. They usually 
wear their hair cut quite short now, and 
sticking up in a sort of brush, for Japanese 
hair is stiffer than ours and it doesn’t lie 
down so well. I read a Japanese novel once, 
translated into English, in which the author 
in describing the hero said, “His head with 
its short hair, was as round and rough as 
a chestnut burr.” In another place, he says, 
“His head was as round and black as 
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the head of a caterpillar.” That is not exactly 
what our books say about their heroes, is it? 
On the street, Japanese men now wear our 
sort of hats, either caps or straw hats, and 
occasionally derbies. 

One of the most curious things to us in the 
costume of the Japanese is his footgear. Their 
ideas about footwear are quite different from 
ours. We don’t like to have our feet hurt 
by the roughnesses of the ground, so we take 
leather, cut it to fit our feet, and call it a shoe. 
The Japanese don’t like roughness any better 
than we do. So they take a small piece of 


This careful youngster carries his high oeta and /rears his fiat straw sandals while 
climbing a long flight oj stone steps. 
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floor, a flat piece of wood, grip it by means 
of two thongs attached to it which pass- 
between their great toe and their middle 
toe, and walk off, carrying the floor with 
them! They call it a shoe, too,— “geta” 
is their word for it — and the “shoes” work 
quite as well as ours. Indeed, once you are 
used to them, their shoes are much more 
comfortable than ours; and as an American 
once said, “The Japanese make some use 
of their great toe, which is more than we 
do!” 

As a “geta” is only a flat piece of wood, 
with two smaller pieces set crosswise under¬ 
neath to keep it from touching the ground, 
it will fit one person almost as well as 
another; but even if it doesn’t fit exactly, 
it can still be worn by anyone. I have 
seen a tiny Japanese child, not more than 
two or three years old, clattering about 
quite happily in its father’s shoes, which 
were like two platforms under its fat little 
feet; and when its mother lifted it up, it 
gripped ever so tightly with wee brown toes, 
so that the shoes didn’t fall off at all, as 
you would expect them to do. For very 
wet weather, and there is a great deal of 
wet weather in Japan, these “geta” are 
made with cross strips underneath, so high 
that they are almost like stilts. One can 
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walk with them through the deepest mud with¬ 
out wetting one’s feet. For dry weather and 
city streets they make another, more dressy 
kind, of fine straw, or even silk, with a rubber 
bottom. In the country the peasants wear 
a sort of sandal made of rough straw; but 
all these shoes are made on the same prin¬ 
ciple; they all carry a bit of flooring around 
with them. 

Their stockings, when they wear any,— 
though frequently they do not—are made 
like our mittens, with a special place for 
the great toe. They are only about as high 
as our baseball shoes, and above them, one 
can get a glimpse of bare brown legs, of 
which nobody in Japan is at all ashamed. 

The children’s feet have an especially com¬ 
fortable time in Japan, because the children 
wear stockings only on very grand occa¬ 
sions indeed. Ordinarily they never think 
of wearing them. On the street they wear 
small bright-colored “geta,” which are 
usually red with bright pictures on them. 
In the house nobody in Japan ever wears 
any shoes at all; so the children go bare¬ 
foot. The Japanese think it is very care¬ 
less indeed of us to wear into the house the 
same shoes that are worn on the street and 
that collect all its dirt; so they slip then- 
shoes off at the door as they come in. You 
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Isft: On rainy days high gcta are worn to keep the feet up out of the mud. Right: 
Footwear and umbrellau left at the entrance while visitors are indoors. 


can always see outside the door of any Jap¬ 
anese house or temple or shop of the better 
sort, a row of shoes belonging to the people 
inside. As a consequence, the floors are kept 
as clean as our table tops. 

The children haven’t any exclusive style 
of dressing as we have at home. Their 
clothes are brighter in color than those of 
their parents, and of course smaller; but 
otherwise they are made in much the same 
way. The boys’ clothes are usually black 
and white, or dark blue and white, and the 
girls’ of brighter colors with big bold pat¬ 
terns in red or blue or- green. 

As to pockets, the girls have the better 
of the boys in Japan, which is just the 
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opposite of our way; for the girls’ sleeves 
' are longer and wider than the boys’; and, as 
they are sewed up the sides, each sleeve is like 
a very good-sized bag, in which the girls carry 
all manner of things. The boys are obliged to 
stuff whatever they have to carry into the 
front of their kimonos. 

One mistake foreigners are very apt to 
make, is in thinking that the style of clothes 
never changes in Japan. They know, of 
course, that people wear warmer clothes 
there in winter than in summer, but they 
imagine that a Japanese woman wears the 
same heavy clothes each winter. The rea¬ 
son they make this mistake is because the 
styles change in such small details that for¬ 
eigners do not even notice them. The shape 
of the kimono sleeves changes often, not 
much, but enough to be very important to 
the wearer. So do the patterns in the little 
neckcloths, the clasps for the belt strings, 
and other things. In fact, the styles for 
women in Japan change about as much as 
the styles for men change here. If you were 
to tell a Japanese woman that you had 
heard that styles never changed in Japan, 
she would smile at your mistake, for 
women the world over are sisters when it 
comes to dress; and what woman wants to 
wear the same dress all her life? 
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SHOPPING MANNERS 

Now that the Japanese have become such 
energetic business men and send so many things 
to America, you can find a Japanese shop or 
two in almost every city here at home. In one 
of these shops you can see pottery, silk, incense, 
toys, and a dozen other things all mixed to¬ 
gether, till the place looks like a curiosity shop. 
As a matter of fact it is a curiosity shop, where 
the canny Japanese sell us what they think we 
will buy. Some of the things, of course, espe¬ 
cially the more expensive ones, are really Jap¬ 
anese, and might be found in any home in 
Nippon; but many of them are cheap gimcracks 
which they manufacture especially for us. 
You would be making a mistake to imagine that 
the shops in Japan are like these. 

In Japan the shops are divided up much as 
the smaller stores at home are divided, that is, 
some sell silk and dry goods, some sell toys, 
some sell pottery, etc. Some shops, too, sell 
only Western goods, ju&t as the Japanese shops 
here sell only Japanese goods. The Japanese are 
so clever at copying new things that by now 
they themselves make many of the things they 
used to get from us. These Westernized stores 
are, of course, not interesting to foreigners like 
us, but some of the truly Japanese shops are so 
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fascinating that it is sometimes hard not to 
spend more money in them than one can afford. 

Everything is arranged so delightfully! Look 
for instance at the picture of the grocery store 
in a small town which is in the center of the 
apple district. Who could resist buying fruit 
that looks so appetizing, put up in such delight¬ 
ful baskets, or hanging in nets, or in little crate¬ 
like affairs of woven bamboo strips? Even our 
old friend, the apple, somehow tastes better 
when it looks so charming. 

And the toyshops! Even a person who feels 
very grown-up indeed would better not go into 
the toyshops of Kyoto unless he has hours to 
spend and money to spare. I wonder how the 
Japanese children ever manage to get out of 
them at all! If they were not so well behaved I 
dare say they never would. 

Do you remember Billiken, the funny little 
“good luck god,” whose toes we used to tickle 
a few years ago? The Japanese have dozens 
and dozens of little “gods of good luck” or “gods 
of happiness” something like him. They sit in 
rows in the toy shops, smiling so cheerily that 
the whole shop seems filled with good nature. 
There are old men with huge foreheads, and 
funny foxes with pricking ears, and queer pug 
dogs, and plump wrestlers, and horses with 
arched necks, and the most enchanting growly 
tigers, and lots of others. I know one American 
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woman who has children of her own — she is 
surely grown-up enough — who fell so in love 
with one of the growly tigers that she carried 
it all the way from Kyoto to Chicago in her 
hand, because it was too fragile to pack in her 
trunk. She didn’t bring it for her children, 
either; she brought it for herself, because every 
one feels like a child in the toyshops of Kyoto. 

Fascinating, too, in another way, are the silk 
shops, where they sell the silks they wear them¬ 
selves, not the flimsy stuff they send us in such 
quantities. These silks are heavy, often heavier 
than our own silks. Some of them are dark and 
rich for making kimonos, and some are gay and 
splashy, with big patterns and bright colors, 
and gold and silver threads woven through them. 
These are used in making the women’s belts 
or "obi.” 

Foreigners, too, love the pottery shops, where 
they find the “blue and white” dishes, and the 
dainty cups as thin as egg shells, and the gold- 
incrusted Satsuma ware. Even the cheapest 
dishes, which are used every day by the poor 
people, are never ugly, but have always the 
charm of simplicity and good taste. There are 
ever and ever so many other sorts of shops, so 
many that you must see them yourselves to 
appreciate them. 

One sort they have taken over from us, and 
it seems somehow out of place in Japan. This 
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is the department store. Before the great earth¬ 
quake there were several in Tokyo, one espe¬ 
cially that was almost exactly like our biggest 
stores in America, but that one was destroyed. 
However, there are others left. The only 
important difference is that the shelves and 
counters and drawers are filled with Japanese 
goods, instead of being filled with our own. 
They have elevators and floorwalkers and 
even interpreters, all quite in order. Yet even 
here a little of old Japan creeps in, for you are 
not allowed to wear your shoes into the store! 
You must take them off at the door and check 
them; and when you finally go out the exit, 
which is on the other side of the store from the 
entrance, you find that while you were inside 
someone has whisked your shoes around to the 
opposite side of the store and that they are 
waiting for you as you step out. 

Before you go shopping in any of these Jap¬ 
anese stores, let me tell you an old rule of polite¬ 
ness that every well-bred Japanese person fol¬ 
lows, even today. It may seem strange to us, 
but it is this: never put money directly into the 
hand of anyone who is waiting on you; lay it 
down on the counter and let him pick it up. 
You see, old Japan always felt that money was 
a very sordid and disagreeable thing, which was 
necessary of course, but which should never be 
mentioned or noticed if it could be helped. For 
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this reason the merchant class, which dealt with 
money, was counted a very low class of society; 
so even now polite people, if they must give or 
receive money, always cover it up. They never 
even pay their servants by just handing them 
the money. They always put the money into 
a gift envelope, a pretty little envelope with a 
picture of a plum blossom, or a pine tree, or 
some other pleasant thing, printed on it in gay 
colors. Then everybody can pretend that it is 
not money at all. 

When Western ideas first came to Japan, some 
funny things happened because of this. The 
first street cars, for instance, made lots of em¬ 
barrassing times for everybody, because there 
is no place on a crowded street car where one 
can lay the fare down, without appearing to 
notice it, which would be the polite way. The 
conductor used to appear in the doorway, when 
it came time to collect the fares, and make 
many deep and apologetic bows to the “hon¬ 
orable passengers.” Then he would explain 
that in these modern times it was unfortunately 
necessary to adopt less polite manners, that he 
regretted the matter exceedingly, but he was 
obliged to ask the exalted patrons to so far for¬ 
get themselves as to give him the money. Every¬ 
body was embarrassed all around. 

Now, of course, all that is changed. When¬ 
ever it cannot be helped, the Japanese give and 
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take money, and think nothing of it; but when 
it can be helped they always avoid it. If a well- 
bred Japanese woman goes into a shop and buys 
a roll of silk, when it comes time to pay, this is 
what happens: The lady takes the money out 
of her purse, which she keeps tucked into her 
obi, and lays the money on the counter, all the 
time pretending not to notice what she is doing. 
Then the shopkeeper looks sidewise at it to see 
whether the amount is correct. He also pretends 
not to notice it; but, if change must be made, 
he takes the money and lays the change back 
on the counter. Finally the lady picks up 
the change, still not appearing to see it; so 
the sordid money has been passed, but nobody 
is embarrassed. 

All this delicacy about passing money seems 
odd to us, but if you stop to think about it, we 
feel a little bit the same way in America, though 
not so strongly of course; for if a well-bred 
American man and woman go to-dinner at a 
restaurant together, the guest tries ever so 
hard not to notice what is going on when the 
host pays the bill and tips the waiter. That 
is really the same thing, isn’t it ? The more 
you think about all the differences between 
one country and another, the more you are 
likely to find that human beings are pretty 
- much the same the world over. That is a com¬ 
forting thought! 
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THE THREE SIGHTS 

The love of nature, which is so strong a 
part of the Japanese character, has led, 
among other things, to a very charming cus¬ 
tom, — that of collecting views, much as we 
in America collect kodak pictures of things 
that interest us. The Japanese, however, 
keep these views in their head instead of in 
a book. Of course, in America, many per¬ 
sons go sight-seeing annually, visiting the 
Grand Canyon, Niagara Falls, Yellowstone 
Park and other places of interest. In Ja¬ 
pan, however, everybody goes “viewing;” 
and, if a man is too poor to go far away to 
see the great sights, he goes to see the little 
ones nearby; for every city has beautiful 
sights to look at, even if it is only a bios- 
soming cherry tree in spring, or a maple tree 
against an autumn sunset; and everyone 
in the town goes to see them. 

If a Japanese can afford to travel, he goes 
from time to time to visit the greater sights, 
and he does not consider his education com¬ 
plete till he has seen a goodly number of 
them. There are many of these celebrated 
scenes in Japan, and there is usually a 
proper time to go to see them, as well as a 
proper place from which to view them. 
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Sometimes, it is only in the spring that 
they can be seen, as when the cherry trees 
are in bloom, or when the hills are covered 
with azalias. Again, it is in the autumn, 
when the maples are aflame with red and 
gold. Other scenes are best viewed at sun¬ 
set; others again when the moon is full. 
So general is this custom of sight-seeing that 
it is a common custom for the Japanese to 
go “viewing” either singly or in groups at 
any hour of the day or night. 

The most famous views are water scenes. 
The favorite views even of Mount Fuji 
show its snowy cone reflected in a lake or 
across a bay, or behind a waterfall. Rocks 
figure largely in the scenes that delight the 
Japanese, especially rocks of a queer or 
twisted shape. There are many such twisted 
rocks due to the volcanic formation of the 
island. 

Of all the beauties of nature in Japan, it 
would be very hard to decide which ones are 
the most beautiful. The people of every nation 
have picked out certain places that they think 
most beautiful, though different nations admire 
different kinds of scenery. You know how that 
is. One person will like one view best, and an¬ 
other person will prefer another view. Nations 
are just like individuals in this respect; and the 
Japanese have certain famous sights, that they 
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think beautiful, though perhaps if we lived in 
their country, we should pick out different 
ones. 

After the views of Mount Fuji, the “Three 
Sights” are the most famous in Japan. These 
three sights are the sacred island of Miyajima 
in the Inland Sea, the Pine Islands off the Pa¬ 
cific coast, called in Japanese, “Matsushima,” 
and the peninsula of Ama-no-hashidate on the 
west coast of the main island. 

The sacred island of Miyajima is a place of 
pilgrimage, not only because of its beauty, but 



The world-famous Torii that rises from the icater of the Inland Sea before the great 
shrine of Miyajima, the Sacred Island. 
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because of the Shinto temple which stands on 
its shore. This temple is built on a series of 
piers or platforms, which extend out into the 
shallow water of the bay, so that at high tide 
it seems to float on the waters. Before the 
temple is the most famous torii, or sacred 
arch, in all Japan, so old that no one knows 
when it was built. The pillars of this torii are 
made of logs, almost as large as California 
redwood trees, and for centuries the tide has 
ebbed and flowed between them. The picture 
of this weather-beaten torii, rising from the 
water is to be found in Japanese art almost as 
often as Mount Fuji itself. 

This little island is considered so very sacred 
that no one is allowed either to be born or to 
die there. I should think, shouldn’t you, that 
this would make it rather difficult for the people 
who live in the village? because it’s hard to tell 
at what moment a person will die; but they 
manage somehow. No dogs are allowed on the 
island either; so it must be quite a paradise 
for cats! 

The Pine Islands, or Matsushima, in north¬ 
eastern Japan, beautify a spacious bay near the 
city of Sendai. There are eight hundred of 
them, of all shapes and sizes, and each one has 
a crown of twisted pine trees. These islands 
are of volcanic rock, and in some of them, the 
tide has eaten out queer caves and arches, 
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which are always dear to the Japanese heart. 
The Pine Islands are hard to reach, and not 
very many foreigners go there, but everyone 
who sees them loves them. 

The third famous sight is the peninsula of 
Ama-no-hashidate, on the west coast. You 
, all these views are water-views. No view 
really complete to the Japanese unless it 
diversified by still or running water. This 
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one at Ama-no-hashidate is a view of a pine 
grove on a sand-bar two miles long and two 
hundred feet wide. The name means “ Heaven’s 
Bridge, ” and the legend tells that it was upon 
this bridge that the god Izanagi stood when 
he shook his spear so that the drops of water 
which fell from it spread out, and grew solid, 
and became the islands of Japan. 

In Japan, as I think I told you once before, 
there is a proper time and a proper way to look 
at every view; and this one, in order to be 
correctly seen, should be viewed upside down; 
that is, the person looking at it should bend 
over and look between his own legs, as the 
people are doing in the picture. It is a very 
uncomfortable way to look at it, but the bridge, 
if you look at it this way, does really seem to 
span the sky. 

These are the famous “Three Sights,” and 
you will find that if you know what things 
seem to them especially beautiful, it will help 
you to understand the Japanese people. 

Another famous sight of Japan, which con¬ 
tains both water and rocks, is the sacred 
Shinto shrine, the “Wedded Rocks,” at Futami- 
ga-Ura, on the Bay of Ise. These two rocks 
possess a great fascination for the Japanese, 
and are best viewed at sunrise, when the 
disk of the sun appears across the water, 
between the rocks. 
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The Wedded Rocks at Futami, bound together by an enormous sacred Shinto rope. 

The larger of the two rocks is crowned 
with a pure white Torii, the sacred gate¬ 
way of Shinto; and the wedded pair is 
bound together with another symbol, the 
rope of straw called “Shime-nawa.” This 
rope is to be found in every Shinto shrine 
in every Shinto household, and is supposed 
to keep all evil away and particularly to 
ward off pestilence. 
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Small crajt in the famous harbor of Nagasaki. 


THE HUMAN ANTS AT NAGASAKI 

Have you ever watched a swarm of ants 
building an ant hill — a real big ant hill 
three or four feet high such as they have 
in certain places in the United States? If 
you have, then you know how each ant 
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carries a single grain of earth or sand, puts it 
on the heap, and then runs away for more; 
and how these ants keep going and coming 
until they have built a mound so high that 
it is like a real mountain to them. 

There is a seaport in Japan, called Naga¬ 
saki, where human beings do just such ant¬ 
like labor, and to see them working is one 
of the most curious and picturesque sights 
you may ever hope to see. Only these hu¬ 
man ants are not building a mountain of 
earth to live in, but a mountain of coal to 
carry great ships across the Pacific Ocean. 

If you have ever seen an ocean liner, and 
have watched the black smoke coming from 
its funnels, then you can guess how much 
coal it must burn in going twice across the 
Pacific, from San Francisco to China and 
back. The great hole down in the ship, 
where the coal is kept, is such a black and 
yawning pit that you can hardly imagine 
how it can ever be filled; and yet filled it 
must be for every round trip with coal, which 
must come from somewhere. It would never 
do to buy much coal in America, for it is so 
very expensive here that the ships could 
not afford to buy it; so they stop at Nag¬ 
asaki in Japan, and take on as much coal 
as the coal bunkers can possibly hold. 

As soon as a great liner steams into the 
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beautiful harbor of Nagasaki, hundreds of 
little barges and lighters, each loaded with 
coal and swarming with human beings, put 
out to meet it. Before the big ship has 
really stopped, these small boats are jostling 
and bumping against it, the boats scrap¬ 
ing and the boatmen shouting till you would 
think they had all gone mad, just as you 
might think that the ants were mad the first 
minute or two you looked at them. But 
you soon see that they are not in the least 
mad — only very quick and skilful — and 
that they are not losing a second; for almost 
before you can realize it, they have built 
up a sort of scaffolding against the ship, 
made up of a series of little platforms. 
These platforms hang one below the other, 
from the holes in the ship where the coal 
is to be stowed, down to within a couple 
of feet of the coal-barges. The lower plat¬ 
forms are propped out by long poles so that 
they hang away from the ship, forming a 
flight of high steps. On each step two per¬ 
sons take their places; sometimes two men; 
sometimes a man and a woman; sometimes 
a woman and a child. That is just as it 
happens to be. 

Then the real work begins. Down be¬ 
low on the barges, the coal is loaded by 
still other workers into small baskets, each 
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less than two feet in diameter and only 
about a foot deep. When you first see these 
baskets, you cannot believe that such tiny 
things can possibly fill the yawning pit in 
the ship’s insides. It seems like trying to 
fill a big water tank by means of a thimble; 
but that is because you forget about the 
ants. 

The end man on the barge throws, or 
passes, the basket up to the person standing 
just above him on the first step. This per¬ 
son catches it and passes it on up so quickly 
and so skilfully that the basket hardly jerks 
at all, but seems to float upward by itself, 
spinning a little as it rises. And how fast 
it goes! In a few seconds, it has reached 
the top man, who empties the coal out into 
the pit, and throws the basket down to a 
waiting barge where it goes back to be re¬ 
filled. Two baskets go up at once on each 
scaffold, and the stream is so swift and end¬ 
less that in a very short time the barge at 
the bottom is empty. Then it pulls away, 
and another barge takes its place. As there 
is a long row of these scaffoldings, extend¬ 
ing along the sides of the ship, there are 
dozens of baskets whirling through space at 
the same instant. In this way the mountain 
of coal is shifted into the pit; and, though 
it is hard to believe even when you see it, 
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that these busy workers can fill the largest 
ship in a day, the fact remains that the feat 
is accomplished, and in an incredibly short 
time. 

The workers who do this belong to the 
lowest class, — the coolie class as it is called, 
though the Japanese themselves do not like 
this word “coolie.” In spite of their skill 
and patience, they are paid only a few cents 
a day. They all, the men and women alike, 
dress in a sort of coat with long sleeves like 
ours, for the flapping sleeves of the kimono 
would be constantly in the way. Around 
their heads they wear a white towel — with 
a design in blue — to keep the coal-dust 
from their hair. Sometimes the mothers 
bring their quite tiny babies along, and lay 
them on the pile of coal in the barge, where 
they seem to be as contented as anywhere else. 

The workers must grow very tired, pass¬ 
ing up the endless number of baskets for 
six or eight hours at a stretch; but they 
seem just as cheerful when they are through 
as when they first began. And when the 
last barge is empty, the scaffolds disappear 
as quickly as they went up, and the human 
ants scatter and are gone. The black pit 
does not yawn any more, however, and the 
ship is again ready for its long battle with 
the hurrying waves of the Pacific. 
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PATIENT PEASANTS 

In almost every country in the world the 
farmer is a very important person, for without 
the grains, vegetables, fruits, and animals he 
raises, how could the people of the country eat? 
Yet in the world of society every country does 
not recognize this fact. In America, for instance, 
the merchant who takes what the farmer raises 
and sells it, is only too often thought more im¬ 
portant than the farmer, because he makes more 
money. In Japan the people think otherwise. 

In the old Japanese social ocder of which I 


nese soc 


have spoken elsewhere in this book, the farmer 
stood very high. Above him were only the 





class, and the artiz 




Samurai, or milita 1 11 


e merchants, manufacture 


commercial people, were below him, so that the 


poorest farmer was consideredof h 
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farmer is still of 
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is is changing a little, but 
of great importance, for 


Japan is an agricultural country. 

The Japanese peasant is a very self-respecting 
and hard-working person. You will sometimes 
hear it said that the Japanese merchant is not so 
honest as our merchants here at home, but you 
will never hear that of the Japanese peasant. 
He works hard and steadily, and he does not 
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get much return for his labor, for the numer¬ 
ous mountains of Japan make agriculture 
difficult. Besides, many of the fields are piti¬ 
fully small and must be terraced on the steep 
sides of the mountains in order to keep the 
soil and the crops from being washed away. 
Under these conditions the patient peasant 

I 

strives to raise the last possible stalk and the 
last possible grain from his pitiful little plot of 
land, by methods so intensive that they make 
an American farmer think of farming under a 


microscope. 

The greatest crop in the country is rice; yet 
the farmers consider rice a great delicacy and 



cities and to foreign countries, and they who 
raise it are satisfied with rye, barley, bamboo, 
and sweet potatoes. They also eat a large and 
rather bitter radish which we do not have here. 

One thing about Japanese farmers seems odd 
to a foreigner. They keep no animals, for the 
Buddhist faith forbids them to eat meat of an 


. an< 



_ goa , 

even the cows, are absent, for the Japanese 
make very little use of milk. A certain number 
of chickens are kept, but only the eggs are 
eaten, unless the farmer is a follower of Shinto, 
in which case he eats the chickens also. Instead 



of meat they eat fish; so you would find it very 
quiet on a Japanese farm. 
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While picking lea a mother know* just where her baby is! 


In Japan the women work side by side with 
the men, sharing the hard labor; and they work 
in the rice fields, they carry heavy loads, they 
help haul the produce to market, and they stand 
in the little stalls on market day selling their 
wares. They are as self-respecting as the men; 
for, although the Japanese women are seldom 
given a higher education and although they are 
always obedient to the men, yet they are never 
abused and they share the responsibility as they 
share the work. 
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with our uncomfortable leather shoes and our 
funny hats, well, who can blame him? 

To anyone brought up in America, especially 
in the Middle West or in the South, and ac¬ 
customed to the great stretches of cultivated 
ground,—the fields of waving grain that stretch 
as far as the eye can reach, with mile on mile 
of cotton and fruit—to such a one the rural 
districts of Japan are like the fields of toyland. 
The cultivated fields are very small. They are 
like the little squares of a checker-board, or 
more often, like the pieces of a picture-puzzle, 
except, of course, that each piece is an acre or 
two in extent. 

The mountains of Japan are like the camel 
that pushed its way into the Arab's tent, and 
that took up so much space with its great 
shoulders and long flanks that no room was 
left for the occupants. So with Japan, its 
islands are so small, and its mountains take up 
so much space that there is little ground left 
for tillage. Only one-eighth of the ground can 
be cultivated. In consequence, the average 
f arm in Japan is only about three acres. 

iwen theseTeTcJsare olten on the lower slopes 
of the mountains. A flat field of any size what¬ 
soever is a great rarity. The lower slopes of the 
hills are terraced for rice fields, or are sowed in 
barley or wheat. In some places, especially 
near Kyoto, tea is raised in the valleys. 
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Since their farms are so small, the peasants 
cannot live by agriculture alone, and so they 
are obliged to help themselves out with Jjajjdi^ 

nf varirmg anrfg The weaving of silk is one 



of these handicrafts. The making of the many 
articles of bamboo or straw is another. The 


mountains have this advantage, that, in ex¬ 
change for the fields they have taken away, 
they give the forests with which they are clothed. 
Many things are made of wood in Japan which 
we make of other materials. Japan knows the 
value of her forests and takes the greatest pains 
that they shall not be destroyed as have been 
the forests of China. 


The inhabitants of the little villages that 
cling to the hillsides, or nestle in the valleys, 
make their livelihood often from the forests that 


surround them. They manufacture chopsticks, 
or they make those charming little inlaid wooden 
boxes we all know. They cut wood for the manu¬ 
facture of paper. Perhaps they draw the sap 
from the lacquer tree, to make the beautiful 
lacquer for which Japan is famous. By the way, 
they say that the word by which we call the 
country, Japan, came from one of their own 
words for lacquer. It certainly did not come 
from their own name for the country, which is 
Nippon. 

Though rural Japan seems to us like a bit of 
toyland, yet it has this great thing in its favor: 
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Shoji village where everybody works at making chopsticks and toothpicks. 


it is nearly always beautiful. It would be hard 
to find an unattractive spot in all the country¬ 
side, though some of the cities and manufactur¬ 
ing towns are ugly enough. Even the houses of 
the peasants are beautiful in their way, with 
their sloping thatched roofs that seem to grow 
from the ground. It is to this beauty of the 
countryside that Japan owes much of her 
national character. 
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The famous Silver Pavilwn of Kyoto with the “Mound for viewing the moon.” 


MANNERS —A FINE ART 

Manners in Japan are a fine art. In the 
West we do the best we can to get along 
with other people, and to make life as 
pleasant as possible for them; after that 
we don’t worry much about our manners. 
But in Japan — the Japan of tradition — 
manners are the center of education. A 
Japanese of the old school would be more 
likely to forget to put on his clothes in the 
morning than to forget his manners, because 
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clothes are outside things, and manners are 
inside. 

Even the very language that they speak, 
changes according to manners, and does so 
in a fashion most alarming to a poor for¬ 
eigner trying to learn it. For instance, a 
simple word like “daughter” has four or 
five forms, separate words that, while mean¬ 
ing the same thing, must be used differently: 
one, very humble, one more polite, one very 
polite indeed, and one — for the emperor's 
daughter — so polite that the common people 
have probably never heard it; and every¬ 
body uses two or three of these words in 
ordinary conversation. Even our little friend 
the verb “to be” changes its form if one is 
talking about oneself or about somebody else 
present. 

For instance, if I were to say in Japanese 
the two sentences “Your daughter is eat¬ 
ing her dinner” and “My daughter is eat¬ 
ing her dinner,” almost every word would 
be different. In speaking to a Japanese 
about his daughter, I should say, “Your 
honorable lady daughter is condescending to 
consume her honorable dinner;” but about 
my daughter I should say, “My insignifi¬ 
cant little brat is gobbling her food.” This 
is because it is very impolite, in Japan, to 
say anything good not only about yourself, 
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but also about anyone or anything belong¬ 
ing to you. You will see how difficult it is 
to learn Japanese manners when it is neces¬ 
sary to change the words one uses to fit 
every occasion. 

This 



tem 

The difference 


anguage 


the emperor hears, which, of course, is com¬ 
posed of all “ honorable” words, and the 
language that the peasants speak, which is 
very vulgar, is so great that if the emperor 
should try to talk with a peasant, the two 
would hardly understand each other. 

Another thing about manners in Japan, 
which must be very hard to learn is that, 
no matter what happens, a Japanese must 
never let another person see that he is un¬ 
happy, or worried, or angry, or is having 
any unpleasant experience, for the reason 
that it would trouble the other person to 
know this. Even if someone he loves very 
dearly has just died, he must show a cheer¬ 
ful and smiling face to the people he meets, 
though he may of course weep alone in his 
own room. If a woman’s husband or a son 
should go away to war, she must turn to 
him, when he leaves, a face as calm as a 
summer’s day. 

This self-control, which even the very little 
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children have to learn, is part of the old 
Samurai, or military, tradition, which is the 
foundation of all Japanese manners. If a 
person is self-controlled in little ways, he 
will be so in important matters also; so the 
Japanese soldiers face death and wounds 
with an apparent indifference that is hard 
for us to understand. 

You have heard perhaps of hara-kiri, the 
old and honorable Japanese way of commit¬ 
ting suicide. A Samurai used to do this if 
he thought he had committed a serious fault, 
even though only his own conscience ac¬ 
cused him. The way hara-kiri is done is by 
plunging a dagger into the stomach, which 
is sure to cause death. In “The Forty-seven 
Ronin,” the heroes of this famous story, 
after they had avenged the murder of their 
lord, sat each on a ceremonial mat in a 
large room, and one after another quietly, 
in turn, committed hara-kiri. Think of the 
cold courage of such a deed! 

That is the more somber side of Japanese 
manners. Travelers like us of course do not 
see this side, unless by a very rare chance. 
What the traveler sees is the many small 
and gracious customs and politenesses that 
seem to make the daily life of everyone 
smooth and tranquil. Some of these cus¬ 
toms, however, are rather disconcerting to us. 
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Where we would merely nod the head, the Japanese bow low like this. 


For instance, it is rather embarrassing to 
us if we go to make a call on a Japanese 
friend, especially a woman friend, to have 
her, just as we are getting ready to shake 
hands, suddenly drop down on her knees, 
place her hands on the floor much as a frog 
places his fore feet, and bow her head sev¬ 
eral times on the floor, as the little lady is 
doing in the picture above. It is em¬ 
barrassing to us because we don’t know how 
to do this gracefully ourselves in return; 
and, as we are left standing while our host¬ 
ess is kneeling, we are apt to feel very awk¬ 
ward indeed; but with the Japanese, of 
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course, it is the natural and polite way of 
greeting one another. It seems odd to us, 
too, that, when the little lady finally gets 
up, after we have both made many bows, she 
turns her toes in very carefully and politely; 
but, after all, that is really as sensible as 
our own way of turning our toes out, since 
the natural way for man to walk is to put 
his feet straight ahead. 

The Japanese, like all orientals, are not 
afraid of silence. This, too, is sometimes 
embarrassing to Westerners, who feel that 
a long silence is impolite unless people know 
one another very well indeed. But at a 
Japanese dinner party the whole company 
will sometimes sit in complete silence for 
half an hour. And I have heard of a fa¬ 
mous “ moon-viewing party,” given by a 
shogun, in which the guests assembled, 
looked at a poem hung on the wall, where 
the moonlight would fall on it, understood 
that this was what they had been invited 
to see, and then went away again without 
anyone’s having said a single word. 

These are the old manners, the ideals of 
the feudal days; and, for the most part, 
these ideals exist today. Probably nowhere 
else in the world is the traveler so politely 
treated as in Japan. 

But, unfortunately, along with adopting 
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Western habits of thought in science, busi¬ 
ness, and the rest, Japan is learning Western 
manners; and the Japanese find it hard to 
understand what is back of all our Western 
customs and especially hard to understand 
what is back of our manners. They see 
that a Westerner goes into a shop, does not 
trouble to say “good day” to the shop¬ 
keeper, demands what he wants, takes it, 
and goes out without showing that he has 
been served by a human being, instead of a 
machine. Naturally enough, they conclude 
that Westerners do not care a fig for the 
feelings of anyone except themselves. It is 
difficult to make them see that we act this 
way because we have too much respect for 
the privacy of other people to intrude on 
it, in a purely business transaction. 

So a few Westernized Japanese — fortu¬ 
nately they are very few — are copying the 
outside of our manners, without the inner 
spirit. You could hardly imagine a more 
unfortunate combination. 

Yet in the main the old ideals of man¬ 
ners are holding against the flood of Western 
thought; and when Japan has finally di¬ 
gested all this strange new learning, and 
made an adaptation of it for her own use, 
I feel certain she will have kept her own 
charming manners. 
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The Shinto shrine# are alieay# oj unpainted wood and much simpler in design than 
the Buddhist temjile*. Note the curious projecting etul-beam* and the cigar-shaped 
beams that xceight down the rooj. 


THE WAY OF THE GODS 

• 

If anyone should ask you, “What is a 
religion?” you would have a hard time answer¬ 
ing, shouldn’t you? I know I should; but, 
after you had seriously thought about this 
question, you might find an answer some¬ 
thing like this: 

“A religion is a system of teaching that 
tells men four things: first, what god to 
worship; second, in what way to worship him; 
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third, how to live so that this god will be 
pleased; fourth, what reward will come after 
death to those who follow these teachings.” 
This would be a very natural answer to 
make, because most of the religions of the 
world do teach these four things, and each 
one of the four seems to us to be a neces¬ 
sary part of the religion. 

But there is a religion in Japan that 
teaches only two of these four things, and 
it is followed by many thousands of intel¬ 
ligent people. This religion is called Shinto, 
or sometimes Shintoism; and it was the 
original, primitive faith of the Japanese 
people, before Buddhism came to the coun¬ 
try. To us of the West it seems strangely 
simple, and yet, at the same time, strangely 
difficult to understand, not only for what 
it says but also for what it does not say. 

Perhaps it would be easier to begin with 
the things that Shinto does not teach.. It 
has and, beyond teaching that 

the ggjjUivesafte^deatK it does not say 
what becomeS^^nesoulT More than this, 
it gives its followers little or no help as to 
how to behave in this world. These are 
the things it does not teach. 

The things that Shinto teaches are per¬ 
haps as hard for us to understand as the 
things it does not teach. Shinto is simply a 
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art. The child is bom Shinto, 
that no moral teacher is so 
infallible as one’s own heart. Therefore, its 
one moral coinTilUllllinwrtFis^ Follow the im¬ 
pulses of your own heart,” which seems to 
• us like no commandment at all. In order 
to distinguish it from the “Way of the Bud¬ 
dha,” it is called the “Way of the Gods.” 
There is no special way to be learned and 
practiced. When one has learned this, he 
has really learned the “Way of the Gods.” The 
gods whom it worships are eight million in 
number. These gods are for the most part 
either gods of some particular part of na¬ 
ture, — a mountain, a waterfall, a * beauti¬ 
ful rock — or they are the souls of departed 
persons, who return to help or hurt their 
descendants. It is a religion of the dead 
to whose spirits offerings are made, offer¬ 
ings of food and drink, not because they 
need them, but to prove that they are not 
forgotten just as we put flowers on a grave; 
so Shinto is commonly called “ancestor wor¬ 
ship.” But it is not quite fair to give it 
this name. It would be more nearly true 
to say that it believes that aHj^ure^is in 

who is a part of 
nature; and so it teaches that any part of 
nature is worthy of worship. 

The Shinto temples and shrines are very 
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simple and beautiful. There are more than 
a hundred thousand in Japan; and before 
each one of them stands a torii, or sacred 
archway, of unvarnished wood or stone or 
bronze. They are very beautiful, these torii. 
Their top beam turns upward at the ends, 
like arms in a beautiful gesture; and they 
stand in all sorts of unexpected places. 
Some are on high rocks or cliffs or islands, 
where one can see them for several miles. 
Again, they may be seen by the traveler, 
who, at a sudden turn of a woodland path, 
comes unexpectedly upon them, shining 
against dark pines. Nobody seems to know 
just what the meaning of these torii really 
is. The first of these torii was built so long 
ago that the real meaning seems to have 
been lost; but their beauty still remains. 
Because the same word “Tori” means bird, 
some persons affirm that these arches were 
set before the shrines that the birds might 
perch upon them and sing their praises to 
the unseen gods within the shrine. 

The temples are of white, unvarnished 
wood, and many of them are torn down and 
rebuilt every twenty years. The inside of 
these temples is perfectly simple, and scru¬ 
pulously clean; for simplicity and purity are 
at the very center of the faith. There are 
no graven images in them, no statues of 
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gods or men. In the innermost sanctum 
is a box which holds a symbol, either a 
sword, a mirror, or a jewel. For these three 
things were given, so tradition tells, by Ama- 
terasu, the sun-goddess, to Jimmu Tenno 
her grandson, when he became the first em¬ 
peror of Japan. So Shinto reverences the 
emperor as a human descendent of the sun, 
the great life-giving force of nature. 

The ceremonies held in these temples 
are as simple as the shrines themselves; and 
the ceremonies are held very sacred. Trav¬ 
elers in Japan, like us, are seldom allowed 
to see them; so I cannot tell you much 
about them. The shrines contain but little, 
and as someone has said, “There is noth¬ 
ing to see and they won't let you see it." 

But one ceremony we are allowed to see. 
This is the sacred dance performed by the 
little daughters of the Shinto priests. For 
these priests are usually men with families, 
and their daughters very frequently become 
priestesses. 

These sacred dances are strange and al¬ 
most unearthly to watch. They are con¬ 
nected with the worship of the dead, and 
are danced to the thin, harp-like music of 
the koto. The little girls, in their cere¬ 
monial robes, are as calm and self-contained 
as moving statues. Slowly, with an almost 
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uncanny dignity, they move and circle about 
the platform, gliding from one posture into 
another, shaking little clusters of gilded bells, 
or waving a fan or a green branch. In their 
strange, calm, little faces one can catch a 
glimpse of something which we shall never 
be able to understand, the simple faith and 
the great quiet of those who believe that 
the dead are about them as the air is about 
them, and that through these dances their 
spirits come into touch with the souls of 
bygone ages. 
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The belief in Shinto is rooted very deeply 
in the minds of the Japanese. It was their 
own first belief; and even after Buddhism 
had come to them and had been accepted, 
they still kept Shinto. The things on which 
Shinto says nothing make it possible for a 
person to believe in this religion at the same 
time that he believes in another, and more 
positive religion; so Buddhism and Shinto 
exist together. Indeed, for many centuries 


The large straw rope — a Shinto symbol —in the kitchen of a Buddhist monastery. 
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they grew so closely together that it became 
very hard to tell just which things belonged 
to Shinto and which to Buddhism. In the 


seventeenth century, however, there was a 
revival of the early Shinto, and the old faith 
in its pure state was separated from the 
more elaborate teachings of Buddhism. It 
is now the national religion of Japan, and 
a number of Buddhist temples are today in 
charge of Shinto priests. 

A Christian missionary in Japan said to 
me once, “We shall never be able to per¬ 
suade the Japanese to give up Shinto, even 
if we get them to give up Buddhism and 
adopt Christianity. Just as Shinto slid un¬ 
der Buddhism and survived, so it will slide 
under Christianity and survive. Our con¬ 
verts are, and always will be, Christians 
and Shintoists at the same time.” Perhaps 
this missionary was right, or perhaps this 
was only one man's opinion. 

As for a 
be summed 

But one thing is certain, Japan would 
not be Japan without this curious religion 
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LIVING ART 

When you hear the word “art, ” do you think 
right away of something hard to understand, 
of paintings in museums and art galleries, or 
statues at the institute, or pieces of music 
played by an orchestra, which do not mean 
much to you? Ever so many Americans think 
this way; and it is unfortunate that they do, 
because it means that they are misled by this 
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word. These things are art of course, and 
probably the purest forms of art, but ever so 
many other things can be art, too,—simple, 
homelike things that everyone can understand. 
A pottery-dish on which you serve your 
dinner may be a work of art, or a little box in 
which you keep your treasures, or a pretty 
piece of embroidery with which you trim your 
dress, or a dozen other things. I don’t say 
these things always are works of art—unfor¬ 
tunately in this country they seldom are—but 
they may be, if they are rightly made. Some¬ 
one has very aptly said, “Art is simply the best 
way of doing things.” 

The great genius of the Japanese people 
lies in the fact that they realize that art is as 


lies in the fact that they realize thatji 
important in their 
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blue and white towels they use every day, are 
more truly artistic than many of the most ex¬ 
pensive things in this country. The way they 
arrange flowers in a vase, or in their little gar¬ 
dens, their ceremonial way of serving tea,— 
these are all household arts; and they bring 
beauty close to the humblest home in Japan. 

Some of the forms of art for which the 
Japanese are most famous are little things 
that have a practical use as well as an art 
value. The bronze and iron sword-guards— 
perhaps you’ve seen some of them—which 
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the Samurai once used on their swords to pro¬ 
tect their hands, are often very beautiful 
indeed. Many of them are inlaid with gold or 
silver, or carved in quaint designs. The little 
objects, called “netsuke,” that were used as a 
sort of hook to keep a man’s tobacco-pouch 
from falling out of his belt, are wonderful little 
things, made of ivory or semi-precious stones, 
and carved in the most entrancing fashion. 
Every art museum of any size in the world 
now has collections of these things. 

And the lacquer boxes and cabinets and 
shrines! It would be hard to imagine anything 
more beautiful than some of these. Lacquer- 
work is done more perfectly in Japan than 
anywhere else in the world, probably because 
of the infinite patience of the Japanese. It 
takes so long that most people won’t bother 
with it. Lacquer is made from the very poison¬ 
ous sap of the lacquer tree, and is spread 
over the wooden object to be lacquered in 
many coats. Each coat must be perfectly dry 
before the next can be applied, and it takes 
a long time for a single coat to dry. 
For some reason this sap “dries” better in 
damp weather. Again, each coat after drying 
must be rubbed down and polished before the 
next coat can be put on. Even the modern 
Japanese themselves find the making of lac¬ 
quer very tedious, and so are now inclined to 
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A collection of lacquer-work displayed in a room of on inn. 


shorten the process, with the result that the 
new lacquer-work is not so good as the old. 

There is a story that shows better than any 
description of mine, the painstaking care be¬ 
stowed by the old masters of lacquer on the 
beautiful objects they made. Once, several 
centuries ago, such a master made a little box 
for a shogun. The design was of a pair of golden 
curtains, nearly closed, from between which 
peered the face and a narrow strip of the body 
of one of the queer dwarflike figures they love 
to make. It was a beautiful object, and when 
the shogun died, it was carefully preserved by 
his heirs. Two or three centuries later, long 
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after the master and the shogun and everyone 
connected with them had died, the outer 
layers of the lacquer wore off the little box. 
It was then found that underneath these 
layers, tjie whole figure of the dwarf was as 
carefully lacquered as though it could all be 
seen. The master had done this just to satisfy 
his own sense of perfection and had never 
told anyone about it! 

Pottery in Japan is also an art that has 
been carefully developed. From the earliest 
days, beautiful bowls and vases have been 
made; the study of them fills many books. 
Embroidery is another thing they do most 
artistically. Of the weaving of silk I have 
already spoken. 

The Japanese, from the very earliest time, 
have always been great workers in metals. 
Not only swords and armor and trappings 
for war-horses, but also vases, incense burners 
and other things have been beautifully worked, 
hammered, and inlaid. Often two or three 
metals of different colors have been used to¬ 
gether to make patterns. 

Besides the little things worked in metal, 
they have made bigger things, especially of 
bronze, like the statue in one of these pictures 
of the boy Daimio, the grandson of the great 
warrior Iyeyasu who is buried at Nikko, or 
like the Great Buddha at Kamakura. 
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These statues we cannot see in this country, 
of course, except in pictures, but there is one 
form of Japanese art that can be found almost 
anywhere in America or Europe today. This 
is the famous Japanese print. Very likely 
you have seen somewhere a copy of one of 
these pictures with their graceful women and 
queer-looking men, done in swirling lines and 
soft colors. These prints are made from wood 
blocks, on which, after they are inked, a piece 
of paper is pressed. The Japanese name for 
them means “The Passing World” and the 
subjects are the common happenings of every¬ 
day life as it used to be lived in Japan a hundred 
years ago. 

The great Hokusai, the Japanese painter 
who is best known in the West, worked almost 
entirely in prints. It was he who used to 
scramble about the base of Fuji-San, and who 
did the thirty-six views of his friend, the moun¬ 
tain. He lived to be very old, but before he 
died, the Europeans had come to Japan, and 
he learned much from their masters of painting. 
He used to call himself by a name that means 
“ Old-man-in-love-with-drawing, ” and probably 
no one else has ever drawn with more skill 
than Hokusai. When his works were first 
brought to Europe, they came as a great 
inspiration to Western painters. Our own 
American art has been much influenced by him. 
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The Nihombashi as il was in the lime of Hiroshige, the famous print maker. A daimio 
with his retinue is crossing the bridge. 


Most of the things of which I have spoken 
belong to what we call the applied arts, and 
are in a way the smaller arts of Japan. Some¬ 
one has said that the art of Japan is great in 
small things, and small in great things. Per¬ 
haps this is true; for all these things are essen¬ 
tially Japanese, whereas in many of the purer 
arts, the influence of China is so great that it 
is often hard to tell in the older things what is 
Chinese and what is Japanese. 

You see, all Japanese culture — and with 
culture go the arts—came originally from 
China, just as all American culture came 
originally from Europe. Through all the 
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years, the Japanese changed and adapted 
Chinese culture to their own uses, • just as we 
are doing with European culture in America 
today. Only the Japanese are farther along 
in this than we are. No one can tell whether 
a painting made today is by an American 
or by a European, whereas modem Japanese 
art is now quite different from the Chinese. 

Just as Christianity was the inspiration of 
the old masters of Europe, so Buddhism in¬ 
spired the greatest works of pure Japanese 
art. The beautiful temples with their gorgeous 
wood-carving, the many serene statues of 
Amida Buddha, the intricate shrines and subtle 
kakemono, or hanging paintings—these things 
are all in the spirit of the great Indian teacher. 
But I need not tell you much about them here, 
for you will find pictures of many of them in 
other parts of this book. 

Yet, beautiful as these things are, it is still 
in the simpler things that the Japanese genius 
in art lies; in the fact that art is not for them 
something strange and far-off, but a living, 
friendly presence, which is always in their 
homes and in their lives. With us work and 
beauty are often far apart; but in Japan, the 
useful and the beautiful go hand in hand. 
If we could learn only this one thing from 
them, it would be a fair exchange for the 
many things they have learned from us. 
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THE HUGE WRESTLERS OF JAPAN 

In Japan there are three sports that belong 
to what might be called “the manly art of self- 
defense.” These three are fencing, jiu-jitsu, 
and wrestling. Almost every Japanese man 
knows something of jiu-jitsu; a good many of 
them can fence a little; but wrestling is a highly 
technical sport in which only professionals — 
and small boys — indulge. The champion 
wrestler is to Japan what the champion heavy¬ 
weight prize fighter is to America. 

Japanese fencing is a sport that has come 
down from medieval times, just as our own 
fencing has; but unlike our sport, it is not at all 
dangerous as practised today in Japan. The 
weapon now used there is not made of steel; it 
is made of a long bamboo stick — the handle 
is solid but the “blade” is split. With this 
bamboo stick, the two fencers strike at each 
other. The game is one of points, and there are 
three places where it is permissible to strike: 
on the head, the ribs, and the wrists. If you look 
at the picture of the fencer here, you will see 
that these three places are all well padded; so 
very little harm can come to him. But it is an 
interesting game to watch, for the split bam¬ 
boo makes a terrible crack every time a hit is 
scored, and the fencers leap round each other. 
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uttering warlike cries that match their strange 
costumes. 

The Japanese “wrestlers” usually seen in 
America, on the vaudeville stage, in circuses, 
and in other places, are lithe, little men who 
send each other spinning through the air or who 
down one another with strange holds; but they 
are not the huge wrestlers, properly speaking, 
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of Japan. They are practicers of jiu-jitsu; and, 
although they seem to us to be fighting, they 
are as a rule merely giving exhibitions, in which 
one shows how a certain attack can be made, 
and the other shows what to do if so attacked. 

For jiu-jitsu is really the art of understanding 
the human body, and of being able to use this 
understanding for self-defense. In order to 
practice it skilfully, one must know, as well as 
a doctor does, just where every nerve and mus¬ 
cle in the body is, and how it works. With this 
knowledge, the holds and parries are worked 
out in a scientific way. They are planned to 
use not so much strength as skill, and often 
they use the strength of the opponent against 
himself. This is usually true of those parries 
where one man throws another over his head. 
The man thrown is made to help throw himself; 
and in many of the holds, if the losing man 
struggles, he succeeds only in breaking his own 
arm or leg. A small man who really knows 
jiu-jitsu is quite safe from attack by a larger 
and much stronger one who doesn’t; but many 
of the holds would not be considered “fair 
play” by our western standards of wrestling. 

If you want to know more about jiu-jitsu, 
ask any Japanese man you may meet in America. 
Only “men of self-control” used to be allowed 
to learn it, but nowadays the chances are that 
anyone, from the ambassador to the gardener, 
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can show you a hold or two. But if you want to 
see the professional wrestlers, the sporting idols 
of Japan, you will have to go to their own 
country. During the San Francisco exposition 
there were a few here, but ordinarily they never 
leave home. 

These men are veritable giants. One of the 
American poets, writing about them, has a line, 
“ . . . a great wrestler’s mountain back,” 
and that describes them truly. How it happens 
that among the Japanese, who are as you know 
a small people, there should be such huge men, 
is a mystery to most foreigners. In some cases 
the profession goes in families, for an enormous 
father often has enermous sons. But more often 
it happens that any boy who grows to be excep¬ 
tionally large is likely to become a wrestler, 
because of the great rewards of money. They 
are trained from a very early age. 

In this picture you cannot tell how large the 
men are, but the smaller one is probably six 
feet and the larger one well over that. They 
frequently weigh 300 pounds, or even more. 
On their coats you will see round white spots. 
These contain their professional symbol, not 
their family crest; for the wrestlers are of a 
special social caste, as the actors are. They are 
the only men in Japan today who wear their 
hair long. If you look carefully, you can just 
see the topknot, which the other Japanese men 
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have long ago discarded, sticking up behind 
their heads. 

Twice a year, in the spring and in the fall, 
the great wrestling matches take place in Tokyo. 
The building where they occur holds as many 
“fans” as our professional baseball parks, 
though it is all under cover. It is built like an 
arena, with the stage in the center, and seats 
and boxes rising from all sides. All classes of 
people, from the wealthiest to the poorest, go 
to these events, often taking their women-folks 
along. They get just as excited as a baseball or 
a ringside crowd does here, and shout and cheer 
as lustily as we do. The smaller towns, too, have 
their wrestling attractions, much as we have 
minor league games in baseball. 

The ring itself is a small circle, under a can¬ 
opy. When the wrestlers enter, they are dressed 
in gorgeous apron-like affairs, embroidered in 
bright colors and in gold. When they take 
these off, they stand revealed in trunks some¬ 
thing like our prize-fighters’ trunks, but much 
shorter and stronger, with a heavy belt, as it 
is quite fair to seize your opponent by these 
trunks and try to throw him. The wrestling 
bout is preceded by curious stampings and 
salt-throwings of symbolic origin, after which 
the huge men crouch opposite each other, with 
their knuckles on the ground. They look not 
unlike our runners at the start of a race. 
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Between these huge wrestlers, the umpire 
moves, uttering queer cries. He is dressed in a 
medieval costume, and he signals with an odd¬ 
shaped fan. Being an ordinary sized man, he 
always looks very small indeed contrasted with 
the wrestlers. In olden days, he used to wear a 
short sword, so that if he disgraced himself by 
making a wrong decision, he could at once com¬ 
mit suicide — the ceremonial “hara-kiri.” Can 
you imagine one of our baseball umpires doing 
that? 

It always takes the wrestlers a long while to 
get started, and the part that interests a Jap¬ 
anese audience most is what you might call the 
“take-off.” Both men must be ready to spring 
at the same instant. I timed such a bout once, 
and it took the men thirteen minutes to get 
started, and only thirty-five seconds to finish 
after the wrestling actually began. The object 
of the sport is either to down your opponent 
inside the ring, or more frequently to make 
him retreat till a foot or a hand touches the 
ground outside, when he is out. In the course 
of this, they often slap each other with the open 
palm of the hand, making a great smacking 
noise. 

In spite of the fact that these huge wrestlers 
are very fat, their flesh is extremely hard. It 
has been hardened by batting against posts till 
it is almost like steel. 
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Doll representing a famous hero. Displayed on Boys' Day. 

THE BOYS’ FESTIVAL 

It is very lucky to be born a boy in Japan. 
There are advantages, of course, almost any¬ 
where, in being a boy instead of a girl, but there 
are many more advantages in Japan than in 
America. For instance, a boy’s sisters, even if 
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older than their brother, are supposed to be 
obedient to him, and mind what he says, and 
when he grows to be a man his wishes are law 
to his wife! That is a distinct advantage, isn’t 
it? 

There are plenty of other reasons, too, why 
it is lucky to be a boy. A boy has more freedom, 
more sports, a better education, and all the 
laws in his favor. When he grows up, he and 
the other men govern the country just as they 
wish it governed, all undisturbed by the women. 

If a Japanese boy finds life easier in some ways 
than an American boy, in other ways he finds 
it harder, for he is brought up even more strict¬ 
ly than boys were in the United States in the 
days of the Puritans. Like them he must learn 
self-control, courage, and patriotism when he 
is still a very little fellow indeed. He must 
obey his father without question. He must 
learn to bear physical pain without a murmur, 
and never to complain or show bad temper. 
He must be cheerful and polite always, no mat¬ 
ter how he really feels; and he must always 
remember that his life belongs to his country, 
and that he must do what is best for Japan 
whether it is best for him or not. These are 
hard lessons to learn, but much of the greatness 
of this ‘‘Land of the Rising Sun” lies in the 
learning of them; for Japan is not all a country 
of pretty things, of cherry blossoms and tea 
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gardens and little dancing-girls, as some West¬ 
erners seem to believe. There is much sternness 
in Japan, much self-sacrifice, and much nobility; 
and not the least of her treasures is the quiet 
manliness of her boys. 

The Japanese have a symbol of this courage. 
It is not a symbol that we should use in the 
West, perhaps, but if you think of it for a little 
while, you will see that it is a good symbol. It 
is a fish called the carp. The carp is a very 
hardy fish. It is not content with swimming 
lazily in comfortable pools, but fights its way 
upstream against the swiftest current, and even 
leaps up waterfalls. Japanese boys are taught 
that they also must breast the stream of life 
and overcome all difficulties. 

On a certain day in May, the “fifth day of 
the fifth month," you may see this symbol 
flying above every home in Japan which is 
fortunate enough to house a son. This is the 
day of the “Boys' Festival," and one of these 
carp is hung out for every boy in the family. 
The fish are made of cloth or of paper, painted 
in brilliant colors, and they are hung from poles 
which are set up only for this purpose. Each 
fish has a wide mouth open to the breeze. The 
wind floats the fish out and makes it look as if it 
were really swimming upstream. It is a charm¬ 
ing sight to see. 

This festival is sometimes called the “Boys' 
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Birthday;” but it is not exactly a birthday as 
we understand it, for of course all boys in 
Japan are not bom on the same day. It 
amounts to much the same thing, as the boys 
do not celebrate at all the day they were bom, 
but instead, all celebrate together on the fifth 
of May. 

They do not count their age from this day, 
though, as we do from our birthdays. In fact, 
the Japanese way of counting the ages of chil¬ 
dren seems very odd to us. A baby is said to be 
one year old the day it is bom, and two years 
old next New Year’s Day; so that if a child is 
bom on December 31, it is called two years old 
the next morning, while if it is bom on January 
1, it isn’t called two years old for a whole year. 

So the Boys’ Festival has really very little 
to do with a birthday after all; but it is an 
exciting day all the same. On that day shelves 
are set against the wall of the main room of the 
house, and all sorts of fascinating toys and 
treasures are spread on the shelves. These 
treasures are put away all the rest of the year; 
so it is a real event to have them all brought out. 
Some of them are too elaborate to play with, 
but the children have wonderful times with 
the simpler ones. These toys are so carefully 
kept that they pass down from father to son, 
and also to grandson. Even the poorest families 
have a good number of them, and the wealthier 
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families have a great many. Nearly all of them 
are military toys. There are soldiers in the old 
feudal costume of the Middle Ages in Japan, 
with their curious armor, their swords, and 
their spears. There are resplendent generals 
and officers on horseback, and many flags and 
banners, for this festival is also called the 
“Feast of Flags.” 

If the family is descended from the Samurai, 
or military class, then the old weapons are laid 


The household display of military dolls and old-style toy weapons on Boys' Day. 
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out also, spears, lances, and—most sacred of 
all—the two swords which every Samurai wore. 
These swords are very precious possessions and 
are given always to the eldest son of the house. 
In one of these pictures you can see these 
weapons among the toys. They are the sym¬ 
bol of Old Japan. 

In this picture, too, you can see something 
else, which we may perhaps take as a symbol of 
New Japan. It is the very ugly Western carpet 
on the floor, where the simple straw mats ought 
to be. It looks odd, doesn’t it, beside the stately 
toys? Luckily there are not many such carpets 
in Japanese houses even today. 

On the Boys ’ Festival Day there are military 
games and pitched battles between the boys; 
and there is a very hot bath for each boy in 
water in which iris blossoms have been steeped. 
This is thought to make him strong. Whether 
it really does this I cannot say, but I do know 
that it makes him very uncomfortable! No 
good son of Japan would think of complaining, 
even if he were nearly parboiled, for they have 
learned their lesson well, these sturdy Japanese 
boys, even the quite little ones. Self-control, 
cheerfulness, courage, and a great and unselfish 
love of their country — these are the corner¬ 
stones of Japanese life, and each of these vir¬ 
tues is taught in its own special way on the 
happy day of the Feast of Flags. 
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THE WONDERFUL CITY OF KYOTO 

Have you ever noticed that cities are like 
people, and that each one has a character and a 
personality all its own? No two are ever just 
alike, just as no two persons are just alike. 
Some are big, hustling cities, like strong men, 
working and playing and brawling. Some are 
quiet, gentle cities, each like a mother with 
her children at her knee; and some are 
young cities, not knowing yet what they want, 
like a boy just out of school, trying to decide 
what to do with his life. 

Kyoto, the most wonderful city of Japan, is 
not like any of these. It is like a lady growing 
old, a beautiful, thoughtful lady with quiet eyes 
that have looked on many things that others 
have forgotten. She has seen the pomp and the 
glory of the world, emperors in golden chariots, 
gorgeous shoguns with retinues of clanking 
men-at-arms, lovely ladies like flowers in the 
wind, and priests with calm, far-seeing faces. 
These she has seen, and many more besides; 
and they have made her wise. Now she is a 
little tired, and quite content to sit in the late 
afternoon on a flowering terrace among the hills, 
listening to the bells of the temples and think¬ 
ing strange, long thoughts. Such is the city 
of Kyoto today. 
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Once, and for more than a thousand years, 
Kyoto was the capital of Japan. In the days 
of its glory nearly a million people lived there. 
Now only half that number are left. In the old 
days terrible plagues raged there, and people 
died by thousands. Again and again the 
city has been devastated by fires, but always 
it has been rebuilt. Great armies have gone 
out of Kyoto to battle. The fate of millions 
has been decided there. 

1 The real rulers at this time were the shoguns, 
who were like the feudal lords of Europe. They 
were richer than the emperors and far more 
powerful. They kept great armies of retainers, 
the Samurai or military class. For nearly a 
thousand years they ruled the land in the name 
of the helpless emperors. 

In Kyoto today there are two palaces, one 
the palace of the emperors, the other the palace 
of the shoguns. The emperors’ palace is called 
the Gosho. It is much like any Japanese house, 
simple and beautiful, only very much larger. 
The gardens that surround it are very large 
also, and very, simple. Around the whole runs 
a high wall, and a moat. This palace still be¬ 
longs to the imperial family, but is seldom oc¬ 
cupied. But it was in this palace that the 
coronation ceremonies took place when Em¬ 
peror Yoshihito was crowned in 1915 with the 
splendor of a medieval festival. 
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The palace of the shoguns is called the Nijo. 
It is not quite so large as that of the emper¬ 
ors, but it is very much richer. All the art¬ 
ists of medieval Japan in the heyday of their 
glory, the painters of screens, the wood-carvers, 
the metal-workers, were called to help with its 
building. It is simple also in its lines, for simplic¬ 
ity is the essence of Japanese taste; but it is a 
simplicity that covers a marvelous richness. 
Many persons think the Nijo the most beautiful 
palace in the world. Now that the power of the 
shoguns has been broken, this palace, like the 
other, belongs to the emperor. 



The greatest temple of Kyoto. 
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But the palaces are not the only reminders 
of the old-time greatness of Kyoto, which was, 
and still remains the center of Buddhist faith 
in Japan. Every year devout pilgrims from all 
parts of the empire tread its narrow streets and 
bow in its famous temples. There are thou¬ 
sands of these temples, and they are everywhere, 
in the city and outside of it. One comes upon 
them in the center of the business district, 
even on Theater Street, that picturesque little 
Broadway of the city. Some of the temples are 
centuries old, with gardens old as themselves, 
where thousands of goldfish swim in the sacred 
ponds beneath the gnarled pine trees, and the 
hurry of the world today seems like a fevered 
dream. Some of the temples are quite new, the 
unvarnished wood of their buildings still un¬ 
stained by time. 

One of the largest and most imposing temples 
in Japan stands in the center of the city, a 
monument to the faith and piety of the poor 
people of our own day. It is called the Higashi 
Hongwan ji, and it belongs to a sect of Buddhism 
which appeals especially to the common people. 
Unlike the temples of medieval days, which 
were built by princes, everything in this temple 
was given by the common people. Some gave 
money, but many also gave time and labor. 
Laborers cut down trees in distant forests, 
shaped them into beams, and sent them to the 
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temple. Carpenters gave strength and skill to 
build the great building. Other artizans gave 
their handiwork. But the most touching 
gifts of all are the great ropes with which the 
beams of this temple were lifted into place, for 
these are made of women’s hair. The poor 
peasant women, who had nothing else to give, 
cut off their hair, and braided it into ropes, 
so that they also could have some part in 


Thousands of pious women gore their long black hair to make the many strong ropes 
used in ouUding the new Hongxoanji Temple. This is one of those, great ropes. 
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There are many fascinating excursions to be 
made from Kyoto. Hidden away among the 
surrounding hills are many temples. There is 
a swift little river, down whose rapids one can 
ride in a flat-bottomed boat, which seems cer¬ 
tain to be dashed to pieces every minute, to a 
beautiful, quiet valley which in the autumn is 
ablaze with golden and red maple leaves. There 
is a garden with the most famous cherry tree 
in Japan. There is also Lake Biwa, whose name 


In the valley, below the rapids. 
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appears in all the folklore of Japan. The biwa 
is an ancient musical instrument, and the lake 
is so named because it is shaped like this in¬ 
strument. 

Lake Biwa is connected now with the city of 
Kyoto by a canal, which tunnels a range of foot¬ 
hills. The plans for the canal were drawn by 
a young Japanese student for an engineering 
competition. When the officials of the govern¬ 
ment saw them, they were so struck by the pos¬ 
sibilities of the work that they took the student 
out of college, to his great amazement, and put 
him in charge of the execution of his plan. 

The canal is not, of course, the only modern 
thing about the city of Kyoto. Even here New 
Japan has been busy widening the streets, put¬ 
ting in electric cars, building modern shops, and 
generally Westernizing this ancient city; but 
much of the picturesqueness still remains. If 
there are modern shops, there are still old ones, 
too, where the most enchanting objects are to 
be bought. 

One of the delightful things to do in Kyoto is 
to go down to the famous “ Duck River, ” which 
flows through the town, and have tea on one of 
the little platforms built over the river. Another 
is to watch the stately geisha do their curious 
dances. Still another — 

But there are so many interesting things to do 
that if I tried to tell you all of them it would take 
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Downtown in colorful Kyoto. 


the rest of this book. There is one Englishman 
in Kyoto who has tried to do them all before 
leaving. He is always planning to leave the city 
soon; but he has been there twenty-seven years 
now and while trying to get away he has bought 
a Japanese house and married a Japanese wife. 
The chances are he will not get away this year! 
So perhaps you and I would better go now, 
before we quite fall in love with the beautiful, 
dreaming city of Kyoto. 
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A Japanese kitchen—very different from the kind of kitchen that ice know. 


STRANGE FOOD 

Foreigners like ourselves usually find that 
eating a Japanese dinner in the real Japanese 
way is more interesting than nourishing. There 
is a saying in the Orient that Chinese food is 
queer to Iftpfc -bu t good to eaf; a nd that Ja~ 
ane se food is charming to look at. but not very 
good to eat. 1 think you would agree with that. 
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For one thing, the Japanese are forbidden by 
their religion to eat meat; so they eat fish every 
meal. We soon get tired of that, even when 
there is an occasional egg dish to vary it. For 
another thing, as they have no cows they do 
not use milk, cream, or butter, and we miss 
these things. Other food that we consider 
necessary to health is not eaten by them. 
Even the modem Japanese themselves feel that 
their food is not very well balanced, and so the 
government f orces the soldiers T for instance T t o 

For all that, a Japanese meal now and then 
is great fun. It is always so be autifully served! 
Each person’s food is served separately on a 
lacquer tray and each dish is a pleasure to look 
at. The soup is put into lacquer bowls, from 
which one drinks it. The fish is usually fried a 
delightful golden brown, and each person has a 
crisp little one to himself. The Japanese also 
serve certain sorts of fish raw. It is served cold, 
cut into little slices, and eaten with a rather 
strong sauce. This is surprising to foreigners, 
but it is really very good. The eggs are often 
baked in separate dishes, with vegetables stirred 
into them. Tea, of course, goes with every meal, 
and rice, instead of bread and potatoes. The 
rice is brought in for everybody in a large 
covered lacquer tub. They have, too, cakes 
made of rice or of bean curds, and a great many 
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Dining in Japan. Sole the little tables which are brought in like trays with the fomi 
pleasingly served in lacquer or porcelain bowls and dishes. 

cold pickled things, radishes, lily bulbs, red 
beans, and other things, including bamboo, 
which they serve both hot and cold. 

The Japanese hot dishes are a great deal like 
ours. But they have a sort of cold ceremonial 
food, used for feasts, afternoon teas, etc., which 
is always a mystery to foreigners. I cannot tell 
you much about it, because I do not really under¬ 
stand it myself. It is very pretty to look at, 
and is made into little rolls, each just large 
enough to pick up easily with chopsticks. These 
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rolls are striped and marbled with different 
colors, somewhat as our devil’s-food cake is 
marbled, but they are not pastry. There are a 
number of different sorts of these dishes. 

One specialty is a cold picnic lunch, which the 
Japanese take with them on trips. It can be 
bought at any railroad station. It is called 
bento and, when it is well made, is really very 
^ooTTndeed. There is a picture here of a Jap¬ 
anese gentleman buying such a lunch of a 


Buying a bento, or neatly boxed railway luncheon, and a bottle of milk. The bento con¬ 
sists of cold toiled rice, fish, eels, pickles, sweetened beans, loins root and radishes. 
Chopsticks ami jxiper napkins are included. 
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vendor in a station. It comes in two little 

0 

wooden boxes, one containing cold rice, and 
the other cold fish, pickles, lily bulbs, and beans. 
A fresh pair of wooden chopsticks and a paper 
napkin are tied on. The whole lunch costs 
fifteen or twenty cents. 

With this they drink either bottled goods 
like ours—ginger ale, cider, or “pop”—or hot 
tea. The tea which you buy at the railroad 
stations comes in the cutest little pottery tea¬ 
pots with a rattan handle and a little cup which 
serves as cover for the pot. The whole thing, 
pot, cup, and tea, costs about five cents. In 
the trains you can always see rows of these 
little teapots on the floor among the shoes, 
while the people sit on their feet on the seats. 
The little teapot is yours if you wish to keep it. 

In the houses the tea is usually made on the 
hibachi or charcoal stove. Every house has a 
number of these hibachi, made of metal or pot¬ 
tery, and filled three-quarters full of ashes. On 
top of the ashes are put the live charcoals, and 
the teapot is set on a little frame above them. 
Sometimes other food is cooked on them in the 
same way. In cold weather, instead of heating 
the whole house, each person sits down with 
a hibachi beside him, so that he can warm 
his hands as often as he likes. When it is 
very, very cold the Japanese sometimes put a 
quilt over themselves and over the stove, too, 
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A Japanese Hibachi—or charcoal stove on which water it heated for tea. It also sen<es 
as fire/dace on cold days. To the right is a sakd bottle; to the left, a rice tub 
and a nunlest dinner service. 


leaving only their heads out, so that they sit in 
a sort of little, warm tent. 

To a foreigner, eating with chopsticks is the 
most exciting part of a Japanese dinner. Once 
you get the trick, it is perfectly simple to eat 
with them. Chopsticks come in pairs still fast¬ 
ened together at one end by a bit of the wood 
from which the}' are made. As you have to 
split them apart to use them, you know that 
you are being served with a fresh pair. 
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HOTELS AND INNS 

When a person is traveling in a foreign coun¬ 
try, he spends much of his time, possibly the 
most of it, in hotels, and he is pretty apt to de¬ 
cide whether he likes that country or not by 
the way he is treated in these hotels. If you 
should ask a great many persons what they 
think of the Orient, after they have come back 
from a trip there, they would probably answer 
you something like this: “Hongkong is fine. 
They have a good hotel there; and I like the 
new Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, designed by an 
American, but India is wretched. There isn’t 
a decent hotel in the whole country.” Person¬ 
ally, I think it is a great pity that any country 
should be judged by its hotels, for the hotels 
are not really an important part of the country, 
but I suppose it cannot be helped. Foreigners 
no doubt form their impressions of America in 
the same way. Even when we are traveling in 
different parts of our own country, the trans¬ 
portation and hotel service make a difference 
in the way we feel about them. Since we are 
foreign travelers ourselves in Japan, let me tell 
you right away, before you begin to worry about 
it, that you can find any kind of hotel you want 
in Japan. 

If you wish to live as you live at home, you 
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can go to any of the big cities, and also many 
of the smaller places, and find a hotel like ours, 
a “foreign hotel,” with beds and chairs and 
everything you are used to. One of the biggest 
and most interesting Western hotels in the 
world is in Tokyo. It was designed by an arch¬ 
itect from Chicago named Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and during the great earthquake of 1923 it was 
one of the few large buildings that escaped in¬ 
jury. But it is Japanese only in the nationality of 
the proprietor and the servants. In Yokohama, 
too, in Kyoto, at Miyanoshita, in the moun¬ 
tains, on Lake Shoji, and in many other places, 
you will find hotels where you can be just as 
comfortable as you are at home. There is no 
use of my telling you about such hotels here, 
because you can guess what they are like. 

If, however, you wish to try living as the 
people of the country do when they go on trips, 
you will find the native yadoya or inns, quite 
different from these foreign hotels. A Japanese 
hotel is, naturally enough, built like a Japa¬ 
nese house — only, of course, larger and more 
substantial. From the outside it looks much 
like the ordinary house, only there is a sign 
on the outside, and many persons always go¬ 
ing and coming. 

When you go into one of these Japanese 
hotels, you come at first into a sort of en¬ 
trance hall, which reminds you a little of the 
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The lobby oj a Japanese hotel. The office is on the right. The best rooms are al the 

back facing the garden. 

lobby of our hotels, only nobody ever sits there 
except the hotel clerk or the proprietor. The 
part of this hotel that is really very different 
from one of our own doesn’t begin till you get 
past this entrance. 

It used to be that if the hotel wasn’t full, you 
were led then into a great open space as big as 
a concert hall and asked to select your room. 

You wandered about, puzzled, because all the 
spots on the floor looked so much alike. After 
a while you made up your mind and said, “ Here.” 
Almost before you knew it the screen partitions 
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Several rooms in a Japanese hotel, dunded by means of sluling screens, which con be 
removed, thus making one large room. 


were pulled out — and there was your room all 
ready for you. Nowadays you are usually given 
a room as you are at home, a room all ready 
for you. 

There is no more furniture in a hotel room 
than there is in a room in a Japanese house. 
The only difference is that there is a sort of 
clothes rack to hang your kimono on, because 
you have no proper wall-closet. Otherwise, there 
are only cushions, an elbow-rest, and a hibachi, 
or charcoal stove. It seems very queer indeed, 
and for a while you feel distinctly odd, and very 
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very tall, because you are so far above these 
things. When you do sit down, your legs refuse 
to fold in the proper Japanese fashion, and you 
feel very sprawly. 

There is no public dining-room in a Japanese 
hotel. When mealtime comes, or whenever you 
happen to want to eat,the food is brought on trays 
and set before you, just as it is in the private 
houses. But there is a public washroom. The 
guest rooms have no water in them, and so every¬ 
one takes his or her towels and goes to the washing 
place, where rows of hand basins are waiting. 
This is almost the only place where you ever 
meet the other guests of the hotel! 

Let me tell you how you must take your bath 
if you don’t want to be called a *‘dirty foreigner." 
Before you get into the tub at all, you must 
soap yourself all over. Then you must take the 
pail of warm water they give you and rinse 
yourself thoroughly. After that you may step 
into the tub to enjoy the feeling of the hot 
water. The reason for all this is that there is 
only one tub for all the guests of the hotel, and 
the water is heated in it only once or twice a 
day; so you must have mercy on the next 
person and not wash yourself in the tub. 

In the old days a traveler, arriving at an inn, 
used to give a tip to the hotel in advance. The 
size of this tip showed the social position of the 
guest, and the kind of service he expected. If 
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he gave a large tip, he was served elaborate meals 
on the best lacquer plates. If he gave a small 
one, he got more simple meals and service. 
This custom is dying out now, but it is followed 
sometimes even today. 

When you go away from a yadoya, you are 
often given a souvenir of the hotel, which 
has advertising on it, just as the letter paper 
has in the hotels at home. This souvenir may 
be a towel, or a fan, or a cloth, something like 
a bandana handkerchief, to wrap things in. 


Various gifts given by the hotel proprietor to guests who give generous tips. There is a 
Jan, a square of fancy fabric in which to wrap things, and a cotton towel with a picture 
of Fuji on it. On the box cover is the symbol that signifies a gift. 
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A large guest room in a famous old inn at Nora. Note the sliding door with bronze 
finger-grip. A natural tree-trunk forms part of the frame of the Tokonoma in which 
hangs an example of beautifully written Japanese instead of a picture. This is a very 
large room —" twenty-six mats." 

Whatever it is, it is sure to be attractive. The 
larger your tips, the better presents you are 
given. 

The really nicest thing about a Japanese hotel 
is the service. Everyone is so anxious to serve 
you, and so cheerful and smiling while bring¬ 
ing you things, that you feel very much at 
home in no time, in spite of the strangeness 
of it all. As for the little serving-maids, they 
are a sheer delight! I shall tell you more about 
them somewhere else. 
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Traveling child dancers of Ja 


These, children portray xcith song and gesture the 
• legends of the country. 


CHILD ACTORS OF THE MATSURI 

Suppose that in this country a famous 
actor and actress, because they are on the stage, 
were considered the scum of the earth. Sup¬ 
pose they were made to live in a special place 
and not allowed to go into any respectable 
house or even shop, and suppose that they were 
always called “it,” instead of “she,” and “he” 
as though they were animals. Suppose, too, 
that the farm hands considered themselves 
much too good to have anything to do with 
anyone connected with the stage. Wouldn't 
that seem rather odd to you? 

Yet that is the way actors were considered in 
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Old Japan; for in those days the Japanese had 
a hard and fast social order. That is, they had 
decided which of the many kinds of work were 
most valuable to the country, and which were 
least valuable; and so a man’s social position 
and the treatment he received depended en¬ 
tirely upon which of these tasks he performed. 
Below the bottom of this social order, considered 

not as human beings but as animals, were two 

# 

unfortunate classes of people. One class con¬ 
sisted of people who dealt with the bodies of 
dead animals, such as butchers and tanners. 
These people were called “fltifl ” Qr>H were social 
outcasts. This was so because both Buddhism 
and Shinto forbid killing anything that has 
conscious life. Even today, when the old order 
is rapidly passing, a tanner, no matter how 
wealthy he may be, is still virtually an outcast. 

The other class of consisted of 

jictgEs^Vhat Old Japan had against the poor 
actors is more than I know, for the people cer¬ 
tainly enjoyed seeing them as much as we do. 
Fortunately the position of the actor is improv¬ 
ing there today; at least they are now “he” 
and “she” instead of “it.” 

Japan has many forms of drama, just as we 
have at home. The highest form is the “Nol^ 
Drama,” the old classical plays that TJave 
come down from feudal times. These are very 
strange and beautiful, and many of them have 
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now been translated into English poetry. They 
are not often given now, for New Japan likes its 
modern drama better, the drama dealing with 
life as it is lived today. In addition to these two 
forms they have moving pictures, and the dra¬ 
matic dances of the geisha. They have, too, 
the most enchanting puppet plays imaginable, 
which grown-ups love as much as the children 
do. In Tokyo they sometimes even have Euro¬ 
pean grand opera, presented by European com¬ 
panies. 

In the old days the actors used to wander 
about over the country in troupes, as the stroll¬ 
ing players of Europe used to do, going from 
village to village and giving performances where 
they could, outdoors or in. Nowadays plays 
are given in regular theaters as they are here. 

But one interesting group is left from the old 
days of wandering. These are the child actors 
of the Matsuri, the popular Shinto festivals. 
The children, in little bands of both boys and 
girls, accompanied, of course, by teachers and 
directors, travel from city to city, taking part in 
the Matsuri. They do stately old-time dances, 
and act out the ancient legends. In this way 
they help to keep alive the folklore of the 
country. 

They take their work very seriously, these 
child actors of Japan. Dressed in the curious 
costumes of the old feudal days, or wearing gay 
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While the man chants a clastic song, the boy with the doll enacts in riiid pantomime 
the story of a father’s struggle when confronted with the necessity of drowning his child 
to save it from slow death by starvation. 


festival clothes with flowers in their wide hats, 
they move and posture in imitation of the 
stately dances of long-gone days. Sometimes 
one of them plays the samisen, or sings in the 
queer quavering Japanese manner, or a boy will 
act out some heroic legend of a gallant warrior. 

Whatever they do, it is always done with an 
immense dignity and a quiet self-possession 
which would be almost impossible for a Western 
child, for they are trained in a stern school, and 
they realize with pride that the Old Japan which 
was the glory of their ancestors can be found 
today only on the stage. They do their little 
best to keep this glory from fading. 
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GROWING RICE 

When you have rice for dinner, and you see 
the firm white grains on your plate, do you ever 
stop to think where it came from, or how it is 
grown? The chances are about nine out of ten 
that it came from the Orient somewhere, per¬ 
haps from Japan. I can tell you at once that it 
is grown in fields that are more like huge mud 
pies than anything else I can think of, for rice 
needs mud and water almost as much as frogs 
do. Who would guess that when looking at 
rice on a plate? 

In the Orient the growing of rice means 
a great deal of hard work. First, the seed 
grains are spread about broadcast in a field of 
mud. Then a few weeks later, when the shoots 
are about a foot high, they are pulled up by the 
roots and every single shoot is transplanted by 
hand into another still muddier field. Just 
think what a nuisance that is! The shoots are 
set in rows this time, about eighteen inches 
apart; and all this time they are kept under 
water. Only toward the last, when the rice is 
nearly grown, do the farmers let the water run 
off, so that the grain can ripen in the sun. 

All this work is very interesting and pictur¬ 
esque to watch. The rice fields, or “paddy fields” 
as they are called, must, of course, be perfectly 
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flat or the water wouldn’t stay on them, and 
each one must have a wall around it high enough 
to keep the water from running off. As so much 
of Japan is hilly, and as every inch of space is 
valuable, the farmers level off the hillsides into 
little terraces, like so many shelves. When you 
stand on a high place and look down on the 
fields, they look almost like pieces of some gi¬ 
gantic jig-saw puzzle. Sometimes you catch a 
glimpse of a patient peasant outlined against 



Rice terraces like stairways rising from the sea. 
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the sky, with his hands behind his back, tramp¬ 
ing down the fields in his bare feet, the water 
swirling around his ankles. He seems as primi¬ 
tive today as the first man who ever raised 
grain, long before history began. 

When the fields are on a mountain side, it is 
not very difficult as a rule to flood them, for 
there is usually water on the mountains, and 
this is led down the sides in ditches, and can be 

turned into the fields: but when these fields 

» * 

are on a level, the water must be pumped up 
over them. The Japanese use a wheel to do 
this, something like a mill wheel, only smaller. 
Each one is turned by a man who stands, hold¬ 
ing to an upright, and steps on the paddles as 
they turn. It is very long and tiresome work, 
but it is a very interesting sight. 

When it comes time to transplant the rice, 
all of the family help, even the old people and 
the children. They bend in the hot sun, with 
towels tied over their heads, sticking the little 
green shoots into the mud. Although they 
always seem cheerful enough as they do it, I 
for one am glad I am not a Japanese farmer 
when that time comes. The American farmers 
who raise rice, do not like to do all this work, 
and so have found a way to make rice grow 
without transplanting it this way. 

When the grain is ripe, the Japanese cut it 
down with a hand sickle. They then pull off 
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Millions of Japanese farm-folk spend their /lays knee-deep in the paddy fiebls tending 

the growing rice crop. 

the heavy heads by drawing the straws, little 
bunches at a time, between sticks set close to¬ 
gether. The straws come through, but the 
grains are knocked off into tubs. The grains are 
then pounded to get the husks off, and after¬ 
ward shaken in baskets till the wind blows 
away the chaff; but the wind isn’t always ready 
to work when the farmers are! The straw is 
used for making sandals and all sorts of other 
things. 

So you can see how much trouble it is to 
raise those innocent-looking white grains that 
come to your plate at last. Next time you have 
rice to eat, even if you think it hasn’t very 
much taste, just be thankful you don’t have to 
help make it grow! 
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OSAKA —THE INDUSTRIAL CITY 

There is one city in Japan, not far from 
beautiful Kyoto, which is as different from that 
dreaming city as it could well be. It is almost 
as old as Kyoto in one way; but, in another, 
it is practically a new city, and it is as ugly 
as Kyoto is beautiful. This is the city of Osaka. 

Yet behind the ugliness of Osaka is romance, 
too, the sort of romance that America can appre¬ 
ciate; for Osaka can be taken as a symbol of 
the really wonderful commercial rise of New 
Japan. 

Perhaps nothing else in the last fifty years 
has been more surprising to the rest of the 
world than the commercial and the military 
rise of this little kingdom. Up to the time that 
Commodore Perry, in 1853, opened the country 
to the rest of the world, trade had been despised 
in Japan, and the commercial classes had been 
looked down upon. But when Commodore 
Perry visited Japan, he found her in the hands 
of farsighted statesmen, who saw almost im¬ 
mediately that if they allowed the West to 
capture their trade, they would soon lose their 
independence as well. They had learned this 
fact from India and Egypt. With extraordinary 
energy they then set about developing their 
commerce. 
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These statesmen could not wait until the 
people at large awakened to their needs. 
Instead of being content to let commerce 
develop naturally, they hurried matters up. 
They organized banks, and picked out the 
best men in the country to run them, backing 
them up meanwhile with government money. 
Today their banking system is so well devel¬ 
oped that Japanese banks maintain branches 
in America. The government also formed 
stock exchanges, one of the first at Osaka, and 
built model factories to teach the people. 
They encouraged the organization of three great 
steamship lines, which were also backed by 
government money, so that they might ship 
the goods they manufactured. 

In these and other ways, the farsighted 
statesmen taught the people the need of com¬ 
merce. With the rapidity with which the 
Japanese learn new things, the country at 
large took up this new game of trade, and made 
a success of it. Their foreign trade is growing 
by leaps and bounds. The ships of their mer¬ 
chant marine are seen in every port in the world. 
Japan is everywhere and sees everything. 

The United States is Japan's best customer, 
as well as one of her principal providers. We 
send her chiefly raw cotton, iron, and oil; and 
she sends us chiefly silk, tea, matches, and 
pottery. 
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The big blast furnaces of a Japanese steel company. 


The World War was a splendid commercial 
opportunity for Japan, just as it was for the 
United States. Business boomed at the ex¬ 
pense of Europe. After the war there was 
a slump; but commerce is now on its feet 
again, and the troubles in Europe still give 
Japan many business opportunities. 

You have perhaps heard it said that the 
Japanese are not commercially honest. There 
is some truth in this reproach, but it is only a 
question of time when this will no longer be 
true. You must remember that it takes time 


to learn a new game in all its fine points; and 
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after all. it is not very long since we ourselves, 
made the discovery that honesty is the best 
policy. It is not many years since our own 
word “Yank” meant in the eyes of the rest 
of the world something between a horse-trader 
and a cheat; and it is not very long since one of 
the New England states was famous for its 
wooden nutmegs. The Japanese are today in 
just about the stage of our own Yankee traders 
of a hundred years ago. The first traders 
from all the Western countries who came to 
Japan, cheated them mercilessly; and it is 
natural enough that the Japanese thought, at 
first, that cheating was part of the game; but 
today they are learning that cheating is bad 
business in the long run; and they are too 
commercially wise to continue it. Already 
there are a number of Japanese firms whose 
trade-marks represent as high standards as 
those of our own country. 

So behind the ugliness of Osaka,—its straight 
dirty streets, not unlike those in our own 
manufacturing towns—with its rows of un¬ 
interesting houses, its street cars, and its 
factories, lies this romance of commerce. There 
are other things in the city, of course, left 
from the old days before commerce took 
possession of the city. There is a castle built 
by Hideyoshi, and there are a great many 
canals that are crossed by nearly 3,000 bridges. 
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Doumlown in Osaka. 

Perhaps most interesting of all to us, there is 
a wonderful puppet theater, where those queer 
dolls have been playing in the same temple 
grounds for four hundred years. But all of 
these things which belong to the old days are 
overshadowed by the ironworks, the sugar 
refineries, the cotton mills, the shipyards, and 
the arsenal. 

Few tourists go to Osaka. They do not care 
to see these things. Yet Osaka, and the things 
it stands for, are a very real and a very im¬ 
portant part of Japan today, and a part that 
we can not afford to overlook or ignore. 
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“OLDER SISTERS” 

The Little Serving-maids of Japan 

Everyone who has ever lived in a Japanese 
house or a Japanese hotel has a very warm spot 
in his heart for the little serving-maids who 
make life so comfortable for him. None of 
them are taller than children, and all of them 
are as gay as birds. I suppose they must 
sometimes be really sad, but they are so 
thoroughly trained to believe that it is not 
polite to show a sad face, that the master or 
mistress whom they serve never suspects it. 
In their gay obi they flutter about, their white- 
stockinged feet making no noise on the mats, 
and their voices always low and pleasant, except 
when they giggle politely and irresistibly. 

The first thing the traveler sees when he 
arrives at a Japanese inn, even before he gets 
inside the door, is a row of these smiling little 
nesan, or “older sisters,” as they are called, 
bobbing and bowing before him. The last thing 
he sees when he leaves is the same row of smil¬ 
ing faces, urging him to come back again. 

Once inside the inn,the traveler is immediately 
taken possession of by them. They open and close 
the screens for him, they help him put away his 
things, they tend the little charcoal stove, they 
bring him tea on little lacquer trays, and they try 
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S'eaan greeting the coming guest. 


very hard and politely to understand his few 
funny words of Japanese! If he does some¬ 
thing which if done by a Japanese would be 
very rude, which he very often does all unwit¬ 
tingly, they never let him suspect it. 

Yet many of them have at times a quiet 
dignity which we should not expect to find in 
such gay and simple little creatures. I have 
seen two or three — such for instance as the 
little maid who stands on the balcony in the 
picture — who can pour tea with as much 
grace and composure as the most accomplished 
hostess at home. This is the dignity which is 
one of the most charming qualities of the Jap¬ 
anese people. 

In Japan there are also menservants, of 
course. They do the harder work of the house¬ 
hold, prepare the bath, run errands, tend the 
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The wooden floor of the balcony is polished every day like this. The senunt runs along 
on all fours pressing the doth to the floor. 


garden, and often do the cooking. It is their 
work, too, to polish the little strip of hardwood 
floor on the balcony around the sleeping-rooms. 
You can see in the picture here in what an 
odd position they do this polishing! 

Whether they are men- or maid-servants, 
they always take a real and personal interest 
in those whom they serve and always try to pro¬ 
tect them. I had an amusing proof of this once. 
We had rented a Japanese house in Tokyo and, 
as it was our first taste of Japanese life, we were 
enchanted by it. One evening a Japanese friend 
and his wife came to dine with us, a man who 
had lived many years in America and who 
understood our ways perfectly; so we did not 
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try to be “Japanese polite” with him. We told 
him most enthusiastically how delightful we 
found the house, knowing he would understand 
that we meant all Japanese houses, since there 
was nothing unusual about this one. We talked 
in English, but suddenly our little maid—Hon¬ 
orable Miss Yone, we called her — broke into 
the conversation with a long stream of Japanese 
which we could not understand. 

“Hai, hai,” “yes, yes,” said our friend pa¬ 
tiently. At last I inquired what she was say¬ 
ing. “ Oh, she is saying that this is only a very 
poor and cheap house, that it is most incon¬ 
veniently built, and that you pay very little 
rent for it.” 

I was too surprised to say anything at the 
time, but later I asked another American friend, 
who understood Japanese ways better than I 
did, why our little maid had done that. 

“That was very kind of Honorable Miss 
Yone,” she answered. “She understands enough 
English to know that you were most impolitely 
praising your own house. In Japan you must 
always speak disrespectfully of anything that 
belongs to you; so she was really saving the 
family honor for you!” 

When I understood this, I also thought it was 
very kind of O-Yone-San. But wouldn’t it be 
odd if a serving-maid should do such a thing in 
America? 
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FEUDAL CASTLES 

The houses of Japan today are such frail 
little affairs, compared with our own houses of 
brick and stone, that it seems to a foreigner at 
first as though the people lived in doll houses. 
But if anyone should imagine that the Japanese 
built them this way because they have no stone, 
or do not know how to build with stone, that 
person would be very much mistaken. They 
knew about building with stone before Colum¬ 
bus discovered America. 

Centuries ago, when there were no railroads, 
nor even good roads of any kind from place 
to place, it took weeks and weeks of traveling 
to get from one part of Japan to another. There 
were never many horses in the country; and as 
most of the traveling was done on foot or in pal¬ 
anquins, you can imagine how long that took! 
Because of this state of things, it came about 
that each little part of the country more or less 
governed itself; not altogether, of course, be¬ 
cause there was always a central government 
somewhere, to which everyone was subject. In 
practice the central government couldn’t very 
well keep track of what was going on every¬ 
where, so here and there a man would grow 
richer and stronger than his fellows, and would 
make himself into a sort of small, unimportant 
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king — though he never called himself a king, 
of course — and would govern the country near 
him pretty much as he liked. This state of 
affairs is called the feudal system, and practi¬ 
cally the same thing happened in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

One of the first things these feudal lords did 
to keep their power was to build castles for 
themselves. Just as the knights at the time of 
King Arthur in England had their castles, with 
towers and moats and drawbridges, so these 
lords of Japan had theirs. A few of these castles 
have survived wars and earthquakes and are 
standing today, much as they were originally 
built. 

One of the most famous of these castles is at 
Nagoya at the head of the Bay of Ise near 
the south coast of Japan. You can see for 
yourself in the picture how big and strong and 
well fortified it was, and how hard it would 
have been to capture it in those days. Inside, 
the castle is not artistic and gracious as Japa¬ 
nese houses are today, but as crude and rough 
as the times when it was built. 

They tell an amusing story about another of 
these castles, which was built by one of the 
great heroes of the Middle Ages in Japan, named 
Hideyoshi. He wanted to build his castle in 
Osaka. There was not much stone to be had 
close at hand, and so he did a very clever 
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thing. He offered a prize, a large one, to the 
man who would bring him the biggest stone 
to use as the cornerstone of the castle. Men 
came from everywhere dragging and trundling 
stones as large as they could move, so that 
presently there was an enormous pile of stones 
where the castle was to be built. Hideyoshi 
paid the reward as he had promised for the 
biggest one; but those who brought the others 
got nothing, and of course there was no use in 
their dragging the stones home again. So 
Hideyoshi had all the stone he wanted for the 
price of the single reward, which was much less 
than it would have cost him if he had had the 
stone brought in the usual way. 

You will not be surprised when I tell you 
that such a clever man as that became a very 
great man in his day, and finally succeeded in 
uniting all of Japan under his rule. 

He made war upon Korea, and it was an 
expedition sent there by him that brought back 
the Korean pottery-makers who taught the 
Japanese how to make the beautiful pottery 
now known as Satsuma ware. He was one 
of the greatest of the shoguns, and every school 
child in Japan honors his memory today. You 
can still see the stones of his castle if you go 
there. So if the Japanese don't build stone 
houses now it is because they don’t want to build 
them. And who can quarrel with them for that? 
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On her xcay to the Hundred Holy Placet. 


THE HUNDRED HOLY PLACES 


We all know the story of our own “Pilgrim 
Fathers,” and how they came across angry seas, 
searching for liberty to worship God in their 
own way. When they died, they left us this 
liberty, but who among us goes today on a 
pilgrimage? 

Yet the Orient is still a land of pilgrims. 
All across the broad lands of Asia, pilgrims are 
incessantly traveling. In the snows of Tibet, 
across the hot plains of India, up the Sacred 
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Mountain of China, they go on these sacred 
journeys. Japan also has her pilgrims; but 
these travelers are not seeking, like our own 
fathers, a new country and a new liberty; they 
are simply revisiting the sacred spots of ancient 
faiths or of ancient beauty. 

There are a hundred holy places in Japan to 
which every devout Japanese hopes to go be¬ 
fore he dies. Some are cities, like Kyoto, Nikko 
and Nara where the famous temples are; some 
are isolated Shinto or Buddhist shrines; some 
are monasteries like those of Koya San; one at 
least is a mountain, the ever honorable Fuji, 
up whose rough sides thousands of pilgrims go 
in a single day during the short summer months. 

Many of these places are sacred only because 
they are beautiful. It is a very charming char¬ 
acteristic of the Japanese people, this love of 
nature which makes them know that beauty is 
in itself sacred, that through the understanding 
of beauty, the soul of man is raised and strength¬ 
ened. In the West, all the artists know this, 
the painters, the poets, the musicians, and the 
rest, but how many of the other people know it? 
Not many, unfortunately. 

In Japan no one is too old or too young to 
undertake a pilgrimage on foot to one or all 
of these holy places. If they are so very, very 
old or so very, very young that they cannot 
walk, they can still go on other feet than their 
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own; for many a mother has climbed Fuji with 
her baby on her back, and even grandmothers 
have been carried up on the backs of grandsons. 

Even the poor people, who could not afford 
the journeys, have found a way to arrange mat¬ 
ters so that some of them at least may see the 
sacred spots. In every district of Japan, espe¬ 
cially in the country districts, Pilgrimage Asso¬ 
ciations have been formed to which thousands 
of persons belong. The dues are very small, but 
there are so many members that the sum is 



sufficient to pay the expense of a certain num¬ 
ber of members every year. The lucky ones 
are chosen by lot, and they set out full of hap¬ 
piness to make the “honorable journeys” and 
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to say a prayer at the sacred shrines for all the 
less fortunate ones who cannot go that year. 

In every famous place to which the pilgrims 
go, they do certain regular things. In Nikko, 
for instance, twice a year a band of pilgrims is 
allowed to cross the beautiful red lacquered 
bridge, which formerly only the governing 
shogun used. In a temple in that city there is a 
sort of octagonal bookcase which contains the 
6,771 volumes of the Buddhist scriptures. This 
bookcase is balanced on a swivel so that it can 
be easily turned. Every pilgrim should by 
rights read all these books, but in practice no¬ 
body has time for this. So these pilgrims simply 
put their shoulders to the case and turn it com¬ 
pletely round on its swivel. In this way they 
are supposed to get as much benefit as though 
they had read all the books! In another temple 
lives a sacred pony which is kept always ready 
for the spirit of Iyeyasu should that old war¬ 
rior want to ride abroad. The pilgrims feed 
this lucky pony beans, which they buy in tiny 
saucers from the attendant. These, and other 
curious things, they do at Nikko. Every other 
sacred place has its customs. 

The pilgrims wear a special sort of costume. 
They dress always in white, with straw sandals, 
and straw mats slung across their shoulders. 
They use these mats as raincoats by day and, 
if necessary, as beds by night. On their heads 
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they wear broad hats, also of straw, as a protec¬ 
tion against rain and sun. The staffs which 
they carry in their hands are marked with 
special seals at the various stopping-places, as 
proof that they have really been used. In many 
places food and drink are served them free by 
kindly persons. 

Women go on pilgrimages, too, though not 
usually alone. Sometimes, however, one will 
meet a woman, tramping alone through the 
hills, or bowing at the temples, her traveling 
kit on her back, and her good staff tapping 
cheerily on the stones. 


Peculiar banket headdress worn by pilgvms who are expiating a crime. 
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There is another sort of pilgrim, a somber 
one, who does not join in the usual good cheer 
of the others. This is the pilgrim — and for¬ 
tunately there are not many of him — who has 
committed some crime or evil act. He has not 
been convicted of the crime, perhaps not even 
suspected. He is trying and hoping to remove 
his moral guilt by making the sacred journeys. 
He wears somber clothes, instead of the white 
worn by the cheerful, simple-hearted pilgrims. 
He carries a placard on his chest. On his head 
he wears a curious wicker headdress, not unlike 
an overturned basket, with slits through which 
he can see his way. It covers his face com¬ 
pletely, so that he is spared the shame of being 
seen and recognized. Persons who are being 
tried for murder in the courts wear a somewhat 
similar wicker headdress for the same reason. 

These sad men, however, are a rare sight. 
For the most part the pilgrims are always cheer¬ 
ful, even light-hearted, for to the Japanese 
pilgrims, their religion is not the somber thing 
it was to our own Pilgrim Fathers. They see 
nature as their friend, and the spirits of the 
dead as their protectors. So they wander light- 
heartedly up and down the country, almost as 
gaily as though they were going to a festival. 
They count themselves fortunate, both for this 
world and the life to come, that they are able 
thus to visit The Hundred Holy Places. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY 

There is one mistake that we must never 
make about Japan. We must not think, 
because of the quaint, gentle customs of this 
country, the picturesqueness of its people 
and their love of beauty, that Japan is a 
weak nation. On the contrary, Japan is 
really militaristic, and is now one of the 
strongest world powers. Long ago, to the great 
surprise of the rest of the world, she defeat- 
•ed Russia in war; and during the World 
War, her ships were a great help to the 
allies. 

The Japanese, because of their island king¬ 
dom, have always been a seafaring people. 
There is an old Japanese painting, dated 
1300 A. D., which shows a sea fight with the 
Chinese, in which the ships are wreathed in 
smoke from their guns. If the date on this 
painting is correct, that was probably the 
earliest naval battle ever fought with guns. 
You see, the Chinese invented gunpowder. 

During the centuries when Japan had iso¬ 
lated herself, however, the government for¬ 
bade the building of big ships, except a few 
merchant junks that traded with China; but as 
soon as Commodore Perry had called on them 
with his modern warships, they began to 
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Japanese Jack Tars marching through Tokyo. 


acquire a navy again. The first Western ship 
in their navy was one that had belonged 
to the Confederate States of America. After 
the War Between the States, they bought this 
ship, and rechristened it with a Japanese name. 
Soon after this, they began to build ships of 
their own. 

Now they have a thoroughly modern navy, 
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with ships as big and as well equipped as those 
of any other nation. Until a few years ago, 
Japan was willing to keep her navy smaller 
than the navies of Great Britain or the United 
States. These three nations had an agreement 
that kept down the size of their navies. In a 
conference held at Washington it was agreed 
that Japan should have no more than three 
ships for every five that either Great Britain 
or the United States had. 

Recently, however, Japan has decided that 
she should have the most powerful navy pos¬ 
sible. The Japanese government believes that 
Japan should control the Pacific Ocean, at least 
in the western part of it. To do this, Japan 
must have a large navy. Since making that 
decision, the Japanese have built many new 
warships and increased the size of the Japa¬ 
nese navy. 

The Japanese army is also a large one. Every 
young man in the nation must serve a certain 
length of time in either the army or the navy. 
For many years after he has served, the former 
soldier or sailor is in the reserves, which means 
that he can be called to serve again in time 
of war. 

Besides building up her army and navy, 
Japan has also paid particular attention to her 
air force. Hundreds of Japanese have been 
trained as aviators. 
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LOVERS OF FLOWERS 

Have you ever seen a party of American 
pleasure-seekers, while driving in an automobile 
through our own countryside, come upon a 
flowering bush? Do you know what they usually 
do? They get down out of the car, with whoops 
of delight; and without stopping to look at the 
bush and admire it, they tear off great branches 
and masses of flowers, and jump into their car, 
leaving the poor bush badly maimed, and 
sometimes completely ruined, so that it will 
never bloom again. Then they stuff the flowers 
away somewhere in the car, and ride for several 
more miles; and by the time they arrive at their, 
home, the flowers are quite dead. If you were 
to ask them why they had done this they would 
answer, “ It is because we love flowers. ” 

To the Japanese such a barbarous act as this 
is inconceivable. You see, they really do love 
flowers—love them as we love other living 
things. Would anyone kill a dog or a canary 
bird because he “loved it?” No more would the 
Japanese kill flowers for the same reason. It is 
true that they will pick a few flowers from the 
garden, or break a single small branch from a 
flowering tree or bush; but in doing so, they 
always use the greatest care, in order that the 
plant itself shall not be hurt. The flowers they 
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have picked, are instantly put into water, so 
that they may live the longest time possible. 
If the Japanese cannot take proper care of a 
flower, they do not pick it. Fortunately, more 
and more people in our own country are coming 
to see that this is the way of the true lover 
of flowers. 

For many centuries the Japanese have made a 
real art of “flower arrangement,”—and a very 
complicated art it is. It is an important part of 
the education of every girl and woman. In fact 
there are as many teachers of this art in Japan 
as there are teachers of piano in this country. 

Just to take a dozen flowers and put them into 
a vase, as we do here, seems to a Japanese very 
wasteful and meaningless, for the reason that 
every bouquet has a meaning, often a philosoph¬ 
ical as well as a personal meaning. If anyone 
wished to insult a Japanese, which fortunately 
one seldom wishes to do, one could do it just 
as easily with a flower as with a blow, such is the 
significance that a flower can express. 

A Japanese flower arrangement has usually 
three sprays. The tallest is placed in the middle 
and symbolizes heaven, the shortest stands for 
earth, and the one of middle height, for man. 
Sometimes they have five or seven sprays, but 
this same principle must be observed. They 
never use an even number of sprays, or flowers. 
The different flowers, too, each have a meaning. 
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Plum blossoms, for instance, stand for purity; 
the wistaria stands for gentleness, and is the 
symbol of the Japanese woman; and the cherry 
blossom is the flower of the old Samurai ideals. 
When an honored guest is coming to a Japanese 
home, the flower arrangement in the tokonoma 
contains a compliment or message for this guest. 

Japanese artists never tire of painting flowers. 
There are thousands and thousands of prints 
and paintings of them; and so carefully have the 
painters studied and thought about them that 
they have developed a special way of represent¬ 
ing each flower. Birds, too, have come to be con¬ 
nected in their minds with the flowers, so that 
a painter will never make a plum blossom 
without a nightingale, nor a lotus without a 
mandarin duck. 

Every season of the year has its special flower. 
This is true everywhere of course, as every good 
gardener knows; but in Japan the different 
flower seasons have a far greater meaning for the 
people at large than anywhere else. Each city 
has its flower calendar; and even prosy modern 
guidebooks to the cities tell, along with the city 
improvements and the list of hotels, just where 
the wistaria can best be seen, and what day the 
irises are due to bloom. 

The first to come in the spring is the plum 
blossom, opening its first pink buds in the end 
of February or the beginning of March; for in 
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Japan the flower year begins earlier than in 
Europe and America. After that comes the 
peach blossom, and then in April the cherry; 
and after the cherry comes a veritable riot of 
bloom. The hills are ablaze with azalea bushes; 
the peonies and the wistaria call the people to 
“flower-viewing.” In June the iris, or flag, 
blooms in its watery bed, and then the morning- 
glory opens its tender flowers. The hot days 
of August bring the lotus, the sacred flower 
of Buddhism, and also called the flower of death. 
The great heavy blossoms rise from the stagnant 
water where they grow, and the wide leaves 
spread themselves to the heat. The flower lives 
only two days. At dawn one day it opens, 
making a strange cracking sound. In a few 
moments it is wide open, but by noon it has shut 
again. The next noon its leaves fall, unwithered, 
and only the pod remains. 

The last flower of importance is the chrysan¬ 
themum. Every city has its chrysanthemum 
show, where so many varieties are shown that 
it seems impossible to count them. They are of 
every color, sometimes even black. 

Such is the love of the Japanese for flowers 
that even after the winter has come, they still go 
viewing. The flower they find in winter is the 
white snowflake. Do you not think this is as 
beautiful and as short-lived as a flower? So 
in Japan the flowers are with them always. 
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Schoolboys in blue and while kimonos with polka dots and checks. Others in modem 

baseball suits. 


CHILDREN’S GAMES 

Most of the things I have been telling 
you about in this book are different from 
the things at home. But, underneath all 
these differences, there are many simple hu¬ 
man things that are the same all the world 
over. One of these is the play of children. 

Japanese children are different in outside 
ways of course. They are dressed differ¬ 
ently; they speak a different language; and 
the faces of the little ones are always dirty, 
because for some reason, which no West¬ 
erner can ever understand, the Japanese have 
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a very silly superstition about a child's nose. 
They think it is unlucky or unhealthy to 
wipe it, till it is six years old. So the little 
kiddies, who are always scrupulously clean 
in every other way, are unclean in this way. 
But all these differences are really only on 
the outside; in their hearts they are just 
like our own children. A foreign child can 
play with a whole schoolful of Japanese chil¬ 
dren and feel perfectly at home with them, 
even if he cannot speak a word of their 
language. 

The outward part of the games is some¬ 
times different, too, because many games 
are imitations of things in the world of 
grown-ups; as playing soldiers, for instance. 
When the little boys of Nippon march up 
the street holding toy guns and a tin trum¬ 
pet and waving a flag, they think of them¬ 
selves as brave soldiers of His Imperial Maj¬ 
esty the Emperor; whereas, when our little 
boys do it, they think of themselves as 
brave sons of Uncle Sam. But that doesn't 
really matter. What matters is the fun of 
marching and pretending. It is even fun 
sometimes, for a change, to pretend that 
we are gallant allies. The Japanese chil¬ 
dren sometimes pretend they are American 
soldiers. We know this to be so, because 
when taking these pictures, the photographer 
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came quite accidentally across some boys 
in Tokyo playing soldier with an American 
flag. Here is their picture to prove it. 

Another familiar game the photographer 
came upon is our own American baseball, 
played by some modern young Japanese in 
a city park. The batter looks a bit self- 
conscious and embarrassed at having his pic¬ 
ture taken, I think. Baseball is rapidly grow¬ 
ing in popularity in Japan. 

Wrestling is a great favorite with Jap¬ 
anese boys, too, just as it is at home; only 
the Japanese boys imitate the huge wrestlers 
I have already told you about, or the slip¬ 
pery jiu-jitsu wrestlers. They have ever and 
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ever so many other games like ours. For 
instance, they are very fond of stilts, which 
they call “heron legs"—you can guess why. 
And they have a little advantage over us 
in this because the stilts are made narrow 
in front and the Japanese children grip the 
stick between their toes as they grip their 
geta straps, and that makes the walking 
easier. 

They spin tops, though the tops are a 
little different shape from ours; they play 
a sort of tag and something much like pom- 
pom-pull away; they have snowball fights 
in winter; they play ball; they make jack 
o'lantems, out of melons instead of pump¬ 
kins; they play follow the leader; they 
whittle sticks and toys; — in short, they 
play so many games that are very much 
like our games that I couldn't tell you all 
of them. 

Japanese children, too, are very fond of 
pets. Dogs and cats, goldfish and turtles 
are everywhere. But they have another 
kind of pet, that we do not have here. 
These are the cicadas, something like our 
locusts, and other insects which the chil¬ 
dren catch in the grass and keep in tiny 
cages, because they love the churring sound 
the insects make, just as we love the song 
of the canary. 
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Although most of the games that these 
Japanese children play are very much like 
ours, they have a few that we do not play. 
There is one little game they play to decide 
which person shall be “it” in another game, 
that we have copied from them, and we are 
beginning to play in this country. They 
usually play it instead of counting: 

Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, 
but it can be played by itself. The Jap¬ 
anese call it “ Jan-ken-po.” 

To play it two children put their hands be¬ 
hind their back, and then bring their right fist 
in front of them and shake it up and down, 
saying “Jan-ken-po” three times. At the third 
time, they both open their fists at the same 
time to represent paper, scissors, or stone. The 
first two fingers spread out means scissors; 
the open palm means paper; and the shut fist 
means a stone. Stone dulls scissors, scissors 
cut paper, and paper wraps stone. So stone 
wins over scissors, scissors over paper, and 
paper over stone. In this way, the winner is 
decided by luck. If you have never played 
this game, try it sometime. It is lots of 
fun. 

So you see that, although there are a 
great many things in Japan which are diffi¬ 
cult for Westerners to understand, still the 
hearts of children are alike everywhere. 
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The Ainu concerting. He sf/reads hi* mat. remotes hi* sandals and squats, not on 
hi* heels like the Japanese, but uith his feet in front of him. 


A VANISHING RACE 

When Columbus first landed in this country, 
he found the Indians here. Over this whole 
broad land, these warriors then roamed and 
had their sway. Today but comparatively few 
of them are left; and, over the greater part of 
the broad lands which once were theirs, only 
the names remain to remind us of them — the 
beautiful liquid names they gave us, Minne¬ 
haha, Niagara, and a thousand others. 
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Just so it happened in Japan. The oldest 
book that the Japanese have, a book written 
in 712 a.d. says, “When our august ancestors 
descended from heaven in a boat, they found 
upon this island several barbarous races, the 
most fierce of whom were the Ainu.” This is 
the flowery Japanese way of saying that when 
they first came to Japan in their ships, as 
Columbus came to America, the Ainu were 
there before them. Today only a few Ainu 
are left; but over the islands, many Ainu 
names are found. These names are all that 
remain to remind us of the days when these 
curious people were the owners of Japan. 

The scientists who study these things do not 
seem to agree as to the origin of the Ainu. Some 
think they are Mongolians, of the same racial 
stock as the Chinese and Japanese; but others 
think that they are Caucasians, as we are. It 
would be curious, wouldn’t it, if these old and 
childlike people proved to be our own cousins? 

Certainly they seem very different from their 
conquerors. They are larger than the Japanese, 
their skins are whiter, and their faces are not 
like the other faces on the islands; also they are 
hairy, so that they are often called “The Hairy 
Ainu.” This name must originally have been 
given them by the Japanese, whose bodies are 
perfectly smooth, and who can very seldom 
grow even the smallest beard. But actually the 
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Ainu are not much hairier than a hairy Euro¬ 
pean; they simply appear to be because they 
let their hair and their beards grow, while the 
Europeans cut theirs. 

Just as in the United States the Indians 
have been pushed farther and farther back, till 
today they live in a little space in the West, 
so in Japan the Ainu have been pushed back 
till only a few villages are left. These villages 
are now almost all in the north of Japan, on 
the Island of Yezo, which is called Hokkaido. 

Yezo is not a very pleasant place to live in. 



The yrimilwe huts of the Ai mm ofer but poor protection from the severe cold and the 
deep winter snows of the northern island of Hokkaido. 
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The winters there are bitter cold, with a great 
deal of snow, and the summers are short and 
very hot. The island is rough and mountainous, 
with many volcanoes, so that earthquakes often 
occur. The poor Ainu, who are a simple, kindly 
people, “ semi-barbarous ” they are called, do 
not know how to protect themselves against 
these things. Their houses are made of thatch, 
not only the roofs but the walls also, through 
which the wind blows so roughly that on a 
windy night it is impossible to keep a candle 
lighted in them. As a result, the people are often 
ill, and, as they have no doctors of any kind, 
when a man is ill, he wraps himself in a blanket, 
and waits until he gets well — or dies. This is 
one of the reasons why even those few who are 
left are dying out so fast. 

Another reason why the race is disappearing 
is that the younger Ainu often marry Japanese, 
and their children are not true Ainu. But the 
strongest reason why in a few years there will 
probably be no more of these poor people is 
because the men drink to excess. They drink 
whenever they have any excuse at all, at wed¬ 
dings, at feasts, and even at funerals; and when¬ 
ever they have no excuse they drink without 
one. 

Drinking is a real ceremony with them. In 
one of these pictures, you can see the curious 
wooden things, which look like paper-cutters. 
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A n <4inu drinking ceremony. The ruler-like thina is used to raise the long mustache out 
of the icay while drinking. 


that they use in this ceremony. With the end of 
one of these, they first flip out of the cup three 
drops of sake in honor of one of their many gods, 
the goddess of fire, the god of the sleeping places, 
or one of the others. 

If you watch them doing this, you may think 
they are flipping mosquitoes out of the wine! 
After this they lift their heavy mustaches with 
these wooden utensils, and drink. They drink 
very slowly, very ceremonially, and very often, 
till they all become very drunk indeed. 
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Only the men, however, are allowed to do 
the drinking. The poor women are treated 
much like slaves; and, like the women of the 
Indians, they do all the hard work, except the 
hunting and fishing. They till the few little 
fields, cook the food brought by the men, tend 
the house, bring up the children, and do all the 
odd jobs. When they have nothing else to do, 
they cut down trees, split firewood and thresh 
grain. They carry all the burdens. They make 
all the clothes, first cutting the bark of the 
elm tree from which the cloth is made, then 
soaking this bark and making thread from the 
fibres; after this they weave the cloth, make 
the coats, and, last of all, embroider the bright 
patterns on them; and all this time they are 
treated almost like slaves. It is no wonder they 
prefer to marry Japanese, who treat them much 
better. 

But in spite of this bad treatment, they are 
still kindly and good-natured, and fond of 
dress. They wear many cheap ornaments and 
gay headdresses; and, in order to be quite in 
style, each woman has a tattooed mustache! 
They are devoted to their children. In one of 
the pictures, an Ainu woman is holding up a 
child, so he can look at the moving-picture 
machine, which is a great curiosity to them. 

The Ainu have many elaborate rules of 
politeness. When two men meet, they salute 
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Burton Holmes' camera attracts Ainu attention. 
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each other by raising their hands, palm up¬ 
ward, to the face, and bringing their hands 
down, stroking their beards, and afterwards 
rubbing the palms together. Then a mat is 
brought and the two sit down opposite each 
other, cross-legged like tailors. After this the 
palm-rubbing goes on, sometimes for half an 
hour. 


Although the Ainu do not know how to write, 
and so have no written literature, they have a 
simple religion, a sort of nature-worship, and 
many folk-stories, mostly religious myths. 
Among other things they worship bears! They 
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Where (he young hear is kepi and fattened for sacrifice. 

hunt these in the forests, kill and eat the grown 
bears, and bring the cubs back to the village. 
A cub is put into a cage, is worshipped — and 
at the same time fattened — till he is nearly 
grown. He is then killed and eaten at a great 
feast, and another cub is put in his place in the 
cage. 

Western scientists are now busy studying 
the Ainu, writing down their customs and their 
folklore, so that when they have ceased to 
exist, the world may still know something of 
those curious people, the “white men of Japan.” 
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An American trailer writing pout cards in a Japanese inn. 


WRITING WITH A BRUSH 


Learning to write in Japan is really a very 
laborious task. I sometimes wonder how the 
poor children ever learn to write. It is, I should 
say, at least five times as hard to learn to write 
in the Japanese way as it is in our way; for, 
instead of learning the twenty-six letters of one 
alphabet, as we do, the Japanese are obliged 
to learn fjft^fone kind, and f orty-fi ve of an¬ 
other; anafm^^merely the eas^R^9BP*ia^b% 
task; because, before they are ready to enter a 
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university, they must learn by heart three or 
four thousand Chinese ^ 

To write in Japan is, therefore, about as hard as 
the combined tasks of learning to paint pictures 
and to write shorthand would be for us. 

You see, Chinese words are not made of letters 
put together according to sound, as our words 
are; instead, each character is a sort of picture of 
what the word means. For instance, the Chinese 
way of writing “man" is an up-and-down mark 
with two legs to it; and the character for “house" 
is a sort of box with a roof over it; except that, 
during the centuries the Chinese have been 
writing these characters, these pictures have 
changed so that they do not now really look at 
all like what they represent. You could never 
guess by looking at any one of these pictures 
what it is intended for; so you have to learn each 
one of them by heart separately. Some of them 
are made with only two or three strokes of a 
brush, which the Japanese use instead of a pen; 
but sometimes there are twenty different strokes 
in the same character; and each tiny stroke 
must be made in exactly the right place, and it 
must be made, too, by twirling the brush in 
exactly the right way, or else it will not be 
correct. 

The reason why the Japanese use these 
Chinese characters, is this: When the first 
Japanese came to the islands from China many 
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centuries ago, they brought the Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion and culture with them, just as our own 
ancestors, when they came to America, brought 
European culture with them; but in the hun¬ 
dreds of years since the Japanese have had a 
country of their own, they have changed and 
adapted this civilization till now the Japanese 
are hardly at all like the Chinese, except in 
looks. 

The enemies of Japan always accuse her 
people of taking a great deal from China. But 
you remember the old saying that “people 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. ” It is really funny to hear an American 
saying scornful things about Japan for this 
reason, quite forgetting that he is in exactly 
the same situation himself. The very language 
he uses in saying these things came from 
England in the first place, and our American 
civilization today resembles that of England 
much more closely than the Japanese civiliza¬ 
tion does the Chinese. It isn't where a civiliza¬ 
tion came from in the first place that counts; 
it’s what it is today. 

The Japanese language is not at all like the 
Chinese; but one of the things that is left 
from the old days is that the Japanese when 
writing their language, still use Chinese charac¬ 
ters in part. But they have made alphabets 
according to sound—phonetic alphabets they 
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are called—on the same principle as our alpha¬ 
bet was made, to help themselves out, because 
the Chinese language is too vague and imprecise 
to suit the Japanese. So they now write first 
a Chinese character and then, in their own 
alphabet, a sort of explanation of it. For in¬ 
stance, there is a Chinese character for the idea 
of “run,” but it doesn’t say who runs or how 
many persons run, or even whether they ran 
yesterday, are running today, or will run to¬ 
morrow; so the Japanese write after the char¬ 
acter little signs that mean these things. 

There is quite a strong movement in Japan 
today the object of which is to get rid of the 
Chinese characters altogether, and to write 
their own language in a less clumsy way, using 
our own Latin alphabet. So that perhaps in 
another century or so the poor children won’t 
have so much to learn. But can you imagine 
anyone’s being obliged to learn to make three 
or four thousand Chinese characters before 
he could write a graduation essay?—not to 
mention the two Japanese alphabets! It is no 
wonder it takes the children many years to 
learn to write the Japanese language. 

Both in Japan and in China, handwriting is 
considered just as much an art as painting. 
Specimens of especially good writing are often 
hung on the wall as though they were pictures 
in oil or water color. But nowadays, modem 
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The signs al all railway stations are in Japanese and English. 

Japan is learning to write with a fountain pen 
instead of a brush, and so the fine art of Japanese 
writing is being lost. 

In the pictures here you can see something of 
what Japanese writing is like. The sign on the 
railroad platform is done in the handwriting 
style. There are a great many different kinds 
of letters used on signboards and other places, 
making the task of learning to write still more 
difficult for the children. 

So, although in some ways it seems that 
Japanese children are luckier than we are, when 
it comes to learning to write, you and I can be 
very thankful we are Americans! 
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or eight years of age, they are taken to these 
schools by their parents, and from that time 
on, they are under the orders of the head of the 
house, who is usually a man. He pays for their 
care, food, clothing, and education, and when 
they are old enough to earn money themselves 
they repay him. 

The little ones, who have not yet graduated, 
are called maiko. They wear very gay and sump¬ 
tuous clothes, and when they walk, they use 
a special motion which flips open the bottom 
of their kimonos a few inches with each step. 
This is considered very gay and coquettish. 
The other women of Japan take great pains 
that their kimonos shall not flip this way. 

After a maiko is graduated into a full- 
fledged geisha, which is usually at about seven¬ 
teen, she wears more somber clothes, though 
they are always richer than the usual dress of 
the rest of the Japanese women. When they 
are hired for an entertainment, the older maiko 
do the dancing, while the geisha sing and play 
for them on the samisen. 

Many formal Japanese dinner parties include 
one or more geisha to entertain the guests. 
One dinner party that I attended, was given 
for several foreign women at the home of a very 
modern member of parliament; and two little 
geisha, as beautiful as moving paintings, enter¬ 
tained us. The hostess who, though not of 
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Geisha dancing in a fashionable Tokyo restaurant. 

course a geisha herself, had many accomplish¬ 
ments, helped them to entertain us. She sang, 
while one of the geisha accompanied her on the 
koto, the queer harp of old Japan, which has a 
strange far-away sound, almost eerie in its faint 
sadness. Afterward the hostess herself played 
the koto while a geisha danced. 

Usually in Japan the formal dinner parties 
are only for men, and no women except the 
geisha go to them. They are often held in 
restaurants or tea houses, and the geisha must 
then take the place of hostess as well as that 
of entertainer. Perhaps the hardest accom¬ 
plishment of all those which the little butterfly 
dancers must learn, is the art of being always 
gay, always gracious and charming, with any¬ 
one who wishes to hire them by the hour. 
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Usually they have never seen their employers 
nor the guests before and probably will not see 
them again, and it must be very hard indeed to 
play hostess for them. 

There is another somber side to the life of 
the geisha which you would never suspect, 
seeing them so gay at parties. Most of them 
come from poor families, because the profession 
of geisha in spite of all its accomplishments, is 
not very highly considered in Japan, and the 
daughters of wealthy people never enter it. 
The men who keep the training-schools pile up 
such large bills against the girls for their train¬ 
ing, their living, and the beautiful clothes they 
wear, that the poor girls cannot repay the men till 
they are almost too old to earn money for them¬ 
selves; so they are often kept practically as 
slaves by these men. This will not be so bad in 
the future, because the Japanese courts have 
decided that a geisha has a right to live where 
and how she pleases, even if she has not yet 
paid these bills. 

Yet in spite of this and other somber sides 
to their lives, the little geisha, with their gay 
clothes and their graceful dances, lend a great 
charm to Japan, at least in the eyes of foreign¬ 
ers like ourselves. No traveler in the coun¬ 
try ever leaves its shores without having been 
entertained by some of these “accomplished 
persons.” 
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THE SACRED SHRINES OF NIKKO 

Can you imagine a hundred jewel-cases, 
beautiful ones all carved and gilded and 
lacquered, set about as houses are set in a 
village, and then magically grown as big 
as temples? If you can, you may be able to 
faintly guess what the sacred city of Nikko 
in Japan is like. It is so bewilderingly 
beautiful, and there are so many things 
to see, that the first time a traveler goes 
there, he gets a kind of mental indigestion, 
just as you get a physical indigestion when 
you have eaten too many good things. He 
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simply cannot appreciate it all till he has 
been back again and again to study it; 
and the Japanese themselves have a say¬ 
ing that no one should ever say the word 
“kekko,” which means splendid, till he has 
seen Nikko. 

Nikko is set in the hills, surrounded by 
deep forests. A little river flows through 
it — a river spanned by a gorgeous red 
lacquer bridge, which is itself as beautiful 
as though it were a jewel. To reach Nikko 
one travels for twenty miles along a road 
that is like a cathedral aisle, for on each side 
of it rise towering cryptomeria trees three 
hundred years old. These trees have a story 
of themselves. It is this: 

About three hundred years ago the great 
warrior hero of Japan, Iyeyasu, the founder 
of the Tokugawa dynasty of shoguns died, 
and Nikko was chosen as his burial place. 
This man is to the Japanese what Caesar 
is to the Romans, or Napoleon to the French; 
and even more than this; for the Japa¬ 
nese, believing as they do in ancestor wor¬ 
ship, have very nearly made a god of him. 
The more simple people believe that his spirit 
watches over the country today, and espe¬ 
cially that he guides the generals in every 
battle and leads the troops to victory. 

His tomb is the chief treasure of Nikko. 
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When it, and the jewel-like temples con¬ 
nected with it, were being built, every 
shogun and daimio in Japan, every feudal 
lord and local governor in the country, 
brought gifts, which they offered to his 
spirit. Gold and silver, bronze and lacquer, 
carvings, paintings, silks, and all manner of 
beautiful things they brought. And the 
processions they made, with Samurai in 
clanking armor, with grizzled warriors on 
horseback, with triumphal cars and palan¬ 
quins with pennants flying, must have been 
as gorgeous to see as any of the triumphal 
processions in Rome when she was at the 
height of her glory. 

But there was one poor lord of a distant 
province who had none of these gorgeous 
possessions. He had land, but he had no 
money; and he knew not what to offer to 
the spirit of his chief. But he bethought 
himself of trees, of which he had many; so 
he and his faithful Samurai brought crypto- 
meria shoots by thousands and planted them 
for twenty miles beside the road that leads 
to the tomb. His offering was scorned in 
his own day. But now this avenue of trees 
is one of the most famous sights in all Ja¬ 
pan, and is gratefully remembered, while 
many of the more splendid offerings of his 
day have long been forgotten. 
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The tomb of Iyeyasu is not set in Nikko 
itself, but stands apart, on a hillside look¬ 
ing down over the town. It is a very plain 
tomb — simply a bronze urn on a little 
pyramid of steps — in marked contrast to 
the gorgeous temples below. Below it are 
placed three Buddhist symbols in bronze; 
an urn, a lotus plant, and a heron holding 
a candle; and below this is a gate guarded 
by bronze dogs. From the gate, hundreds 
of steps lead downward to the temples, in 
one of which the spirit of the old warrior is 
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thought to reside; for the Japanese think 
that only his body dwells in the tomb. 

The temples stand in a great grove of noble 
trees. The gates through which we pass to 
reach these temples are sometimes even more 
richly decorated than the shrines themselves. 
If you will just look at the pictures of one 
of these gates, and remember that all this 
elaborate carving is gilded and colored, and 
also that there are many more gates almost 
as beautiful, you will understand why I 
tell you that it is of no use to try to describe 
these things in words. 
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The gate called the Yomei-mon has a 
very interesting story connected with it, 
which is very “Japanese.” The gate appears 
absolutely perfect in every detail, inside as 
well as outside, except in one little thing. 
There is not a rough edge anywhere, because 
the men who built it believed that the gods 
were watching them, and would take note of 
every imperfection. But when they had 
nearly finished the gate, they were afraid 
it might be too perfect, and that the gods 
would be angry, because absolute perfection 
belongs only to gods and not to men. So 
they carefully carved the pattern on one 
of the columns upside down! 

In the temple grounds is a small sacred 
stable, where the pony is kept — the fat 
pony which, as I have told you, the pilgrims 
all feed with beans, and on which the spirit 
of Iyeyasu can ride abroad if he wishes. 
This stable is the only unpainted building 
in the enclosure; on its outer wall is the 
famous frieze of the three monkeys who 
“Hear no evil, speak no evil, and see no 
evil.” You have all seen little statues of 
these monkeys; one with his paws over his 
ears; the next, over his mouth; and the last, 
over his eyes. 

One thing that strikes every Westerner is 
the fact that these exquisite and delicately 
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The licv Ni-0 in the gale at Nikko. 


carved wooden buildings are so wonderfully 
well preserved. Even after three hundred 
years, not a leaf is missing from the beau¬ 
tiful carvings; not so much as a tiny chip 
has been taken away — and this notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the public has always 
been allowed to go through the temples at 
will, quite unwatched. If you have ever 
seen the many beautiful things in Europe 
that are broken and marred by heartless 
tourists who want a “souvenir” of their 
visit, you will appreciate the admirable and 


considerate behavior of the Japanese at Nikko. 
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TREASURES OF THE SEA 

In Japan, wherever you go, you are never for 
any length of time out of the sight or the smell 
of the sea; and the sea is always in the back¬ 
ground of your thought, even when you cannot 
actually see or smell it. If the earth is mother 
to the Japanese, as she is to all the rest of the 
human race, the sea is at least the foster-mother 
of these little brown people. 

Sometimes the sea grows angry, and then 
she sends terrible storms and savage tidal 
waves that sweep inland, drowning or destroying 
everything in their path. But for the most part 
the sea is friendly and lies lapping quietly at the 
shores, and offering her foster-children her 
treasures and protection; and the Japanese love 
the sea and search out her treasures. 

The first and most important of these treasures 
of the sea is food; for without food, all other 
treasures are useless to man; and the supply of 
food that swims and leaps in the waters of Japan 
is inexhaustible all the year round. More than a 
million people are engaged in fishing and the 
kind sea always sends as many fish as are taken 
from it. 

At dawn the fleets of square-sailed fishing- 
junks set out over the transparent sea, through 
the pale mist, to where the nets are spread; 
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and when the mists have cleared away, they 
return with their loads of living silver, which 
must feed an entire nation. Or sometimes these 
fishing-junks set out through pounding surf, 
so that the half-naked fisherfolk must push and 
strain, with shouts and queer ringing cries, to 
help them over the line of breakers. Sometimes 
the Japanese fishermen do not use nets at all, 
but fish with hooks and lines for deep-sea 
creatures and scudding cuttlefish. 

Even at night they still continue to fish in 
the rivers, using great birds called cormorants. 
These are big, black, dirty birds with webbed feet 
and strong beaks. The fishermen tie around the 
throat of each bird a ring of straw or fiber, so 
that no large fishes can pass down its throat. 
The birds are tied with long strings to the boat, 
so that they cannot get far away. Then, when 
the night is clear and the bright moon or the 
silver stars are reflected in the water, the fisher¬ 
folk put out in the boats, each boat bearing a 
torch whose yellow light gleams across the water. 
The fish come flocking to these lights, as moths 
do to a candle. The cormorants then dive into 
the dark water and come up with fishes struggling 
in their beaks—fishes that shine in the torches' 
glow. Because of the string of straw around 
their throats, the birds cannot swallow their* 
catch, and this enables the fishermen to take 
the big fish from the cormorants, and to give 
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each bird in exchange a very small fish, which 
it can swallow; so even at night the fisherfolk 
toil on. 

Another thing that the sea gives her foster- 
children is seaweed. We do not use seaweed 
much here in our country; but the Japanese, 
who are more frugal than we are, know that 
many kinds are good to eat, and they fish for 
them regularly. Nothing in all the world is 
more picturesque to watch than the half-naked 
Japanese coolies, their bare legs shining like 
golden bronze in the sunlight, as they spread 
out the seaweed to dry on the rocks. The rocks 
are often of reddish color and the sand of a pale 
straw color. The seaweed is purple and green 
and red and gray, and the men bend and move 
about spreading it in sheets or gathering it into 
little piles, while the brilliant sun of the Orient 
gleams so brightly over it all that you can hardly 
look at it. 



The girl duets of Toba, who bring up shellfish and put them in their floating tubs. 
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A typical misty morning scene in Jupun. 


HONORABLY WET WEATHER 
It is raining in Japan. 

This morning, when the country folk woke 
and crawled sleepily out at dawn, a mist lay 
over the landscape. It was thicker in some 
places than in others. At Ama-no-hashidate it 
was like a thin, blue veil over the world, blur¬ 
ring the edges of the distant hills and steal¬ 
ing the colors from the trees, so that their 
trunks showed black against the pale gray-blue 
of the water. The shadows of the little boats, 
asleep on the smooth surface, were black, too. 
A great stillness was everywhere. 
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Inland, where Fuji-San towers above the 
foothills, the mist was different. The face of 
the Honorable Mountain was hidden in the 
sky, and around the foothills lay strips of thick 
mist that were almost sharp around the edges. 
From a distance they looked like big gray rib¬ 
bons wound about the base of the hills. Only 
in Japan can you see such mist-ribbons. 

In the city of Kyoto there was mist also, but 
here it was as though a cloud had settled down 
upon the city. The air felt wet in your lungs, 
everything you touched was damp, and you 
could hardly see the buildings across the street. 
The whole world was gray, a soft gray with a 
little blue in it. Unless a thing were so close 
that you could almost touch it, the color was 
gone from it. 

Not many persons were abroad at dawn. A 
few coolies were already at work, carrying loads 
slung across their shoulders on poles, or push¬ 
ing little carts; an occasional street car rattled 
past through the grayness, or a jinrikisha sped 
along, carrying a passenger who had come on 
the night train from Tokyo. You could see 
these things only when they were close to you. 
Then they appeared suddenly out of the mist, 
looking larger than they really were, like pale 
gray ghosts. As they came closer the gray 
grew darker, till at last, just as they passed 
you, you could see a little color in the kimonos 
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of the passengers or in the goods on the coolies' 
carts. 

That was very early this morning, before it be¬ 
gan to rain in Kyoto. As the hours went by, the 
air grew so full of water that it could not hold 
any more, and the rain began. The grayness 
has gone out of the world, and the colors have 
come back. The streets and sidewalks are 
shining now, and the rain is coming down in 
silver arrows. You can see everything quite 
clearly. 

The children are clattering gaily along to 
school. It rains so much of the time in Japan 
that they are quite used to it, and it doesn’t 
trouble them at all. They have on their high 
rain shoes, and are walking along as though 
they were on little stilts. Over their heads they 
carry big, flat umbrellas made of heavy, oiled 
paper on bamboo frames. These umbrellas 
don't get wet as ours do. They shed the water 
like a duck’s back. When you have shaken off 
the big drops, they are as dry as ever. 

A little boy peddler has done more than this. 
He has tucked up his kimono about his waist, 
and his bare brown legs are shining like wet 
bronze. The kurumayas have put on coats 
of oiled, black cloth, and under their big rain 
hats, they are quite dry—except for their bare 
feet, which nobody minds having wet. For the 
comfort of their passengers, they have stretched 
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another piece of oiled cloth across the front 
of the jinrikishas, shutting out the rain, and so 
the passengers are dry also. A band of pil¬ 
grims, having come to the city to visit the 
sacred shrines, have spread out their straw 
raincoats and tipped their flat hats against the 
wind. So nobody really minds the rain at all. 

It rains, and it rains, and it rains. When 
your grandchildren are grown up and have 
gone to visit Japan, it will be raining still! 

Japan is a cold country in winter. Indeed, 
if it were not for the warm Japan Current, the 
country would be very cold and disagreeable, 
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for it lies far north. Just as the climate of 
Great Britain, off the coast of Europe, is made 
comfortable by a warm current in the Atlantic 
Ocean, so the climate of “ Great Japan,” off the 
coast of Asia, is tempered by a warm current in 
the Pacific Ocean. This current, too, is partly re¬ 
sponsible for the heavy rainfall on the Japanese 
islands, for the moist warm air that rises from 
it, striking against the mountains, is made to 
drop its moisture in rain. 

In winter, of course, this rain changes to 
snow; so it comes about that for months at a 



Raincoat * of rice straw, and an umbrella of oiled paper in typhoon tcealher. 
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time, especially in the northern parts, a white 
pall lies over the countryside. Outdoor work 
stops then and silence falls; but so hardy are 
the Japanese that they do not seem to be 
troubled by it, and often the coolies, going 
from one place to another on necessary business, 
will turn up their kimonos above their knees 
and wade barefooted through the snow. For 
some reason they very seldom freeze their feet. 

Sometimes even in the late spring, after the 
people have begun their pilgrimages, a snow¬ 
storm will swoop down upon them. Such a 
storm came down on Nikko once in April, and 
the pilgrims found this town, sacred and beau¬ 
tiful always, turned into a real fairy city. 
The moist snow made strange patterns and 
festoons on the branches of the dark pine 
trees, spread white blankets over the roofs of 
the temples, and topped the stone lanterns 
before the Shinto shrines with pyramids of 
fluffy white. The air was thick with falling 
flakes. 

And the pilgrims, instead of regretting the 
discomfort, walked gladly and carefully through 
little paths in the snow, taking care not to dis¬ 
turb its purity more than was necessary, and 
finding pleasure in the great and beautiful still¬ 
ness, for every aspect of nature is dear to the 
Japanese heart, and even the driving snow 
comes to them as a friend. 
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THE SON OF HEAVEN 

The Emperor of Japan is a very mysterious 
person to his subjects. He has really not much 
more power than the democratic King of England ; 
whom one can see any day riding in the streets 
of London, and who is not mysterious at all. 
But the Emperor of Japan is supposed to be a 
direct descendant of the Goddess of the Sun, 
and in this land of Shinto he is almost worship¬ 
ped by the common people. They do not call 
him the Mikado, as we in the West do, but the 
Tenno, which means the Son of Heaven. 

His court is very formal and full of ceremony, 
and the people in general know very little about 
it, although the young Prince Regent is more 
democratic than his father was, and is breaking 
away a little from the old ceremonial ways. 
But even in the court, New Japan has been busy, 
for Western evening dress has been adopted as 
the formal costume. The nobles go to court in 
frock coats, dress suits, and military uniforms, 
though the women still wear the kimono. 

But there was one “august occasion, 99 as 
the Japanese called it, when the costumes and 
ceremonies of the old days of feudal Japan 
were revived, perhaps for the last time. This 
was in 1915, when His Imperial Majesty Yoshi- 
hito, father of the Prince Regent, ascended the 
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throne of his fathers. In everyday life, the 
Emperor often wears European or American 
clothes, but for this event he wore the old 
ceremonial robes whose fashion was set in the 
year 820. In the picture opposite you can see 
Count Okuma, one of the “grand old men” of 
Japan, who was then prime minister, in 
robes much like those which the Emperor wore 
that day. These robes look very queer and 
stiff to us, and we cannot help wondering how 
anyone could move about in them at all. With 
Count Okuma is his wife, in the costume worn 
by the court ladies of old times. She is holding 
a fan. 

The ceremonies at this time lasted for two 
weeks, with mystic Shinto rites, processions, 
and feasts. They began in Tokyo, but the 
most important of them took place in Kyoto, 
the ancient capital. When the Emperor arrived 
at the very modem railway station in Kyoto, 
all the nobles and important people were wait¬ 
ing to receive him, as you see in the picture. 
The women wore much the same robes as 
Countess Okuma, but the men were dressed in 
Western uniforms and formal court dress. All 
the embroidery on their coats was of solid gold, 
and it glittered delightfully! 

In the ceremonies that followed the Emperor’s 
arrival in Kyoto, one thing seemed more im¬ 
portant than His Majesty himself. This was 
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Indies and gentlemen of theJapar etc rofrilily awaiting the arrival of the Imperial train. 


the shrine that is supposed to house the spirits 
of his ancestors. Usually this shrine is kept in 
the palace in Tokyo, and it contains the three 
most sacred Shinto emblems in Japan, a sword, 
a mirror, and a jewel, which were given to the 
first Emperor by the Goddess of the Sun her¬ 
self. Without these things no emperor could 
rule Japan. 

This shrine is always treated as though it 
contained living persons. In Kyoto a special 
palace was built to house it during its three 
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weeks’ stay. Its arrival was spoken of as the 
“august arrival.” Offerings of food and sake 
were made to it, music was played to it, and 
dances held to “comfort” the spirits who dwell 
there. It had part in all the more mystical 
ceremonies. In the procession through the 
streets it was carried before the Emperor him¬ 
self. 

This procession was about all the common 
people saw of the great event. Thousands and 
thousands of them stood in a solid wall, and 
many of them had stood there waiting all 
through the night. Only the very old people 
were allowed to sit, and for them the govern¬ 
ment had reserved the best place of all, in the 
gardens of the palace itself. 

When the procession came, it was greeted with 
absolute silence, instead of the noisy shouts and 
cheers which greet a parade in this country, for 
silence is the perfect mark of respect in Japan. If 
you had not seen the people, you would have 
thought the streets were empty. No one stirred so 
much as a finger. They almost held their breath. 
Even the feet of the horses made no sound on 
the sanded road. And in this absolute silence, 
broken only by the sound of a silver trumpet 
somewhere far away, playing a strange minor 
melody, came the gilded carriage of state in 
which sat a frail young man, the descendant of 
the Goddess of the Sun. 
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Elderly Jajmnese waiting to see the Mikado os he nmes from the coronation ceremony. 

Special honor is paid to the aged in Japan. 

Even when the procession had passed like a 
colored dream, the people still waited, until the 
silver trumpet stopped, when they knew the 
Emperor had entered the palace. Then they 
broke ranks, and grew suddenly as gay as a holi¬ 
day crowd at home. They laughed and shouted 
"Banzai! Banzai!” which the Japanese shout 
instead of "Hurrah!” And even the foreigners 
joined in the shouting and also in the wish it 
carried for the frail young man; for Banzai 
means "May you live ten thousand years!” 
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THE TEMPLE BELLS OF JAPAN 

It seems quite certain to me that the first 
person who invented a bell, far back in the mists 
of the ages, must have made it because he wanted 
to call the attention of his god. When a man 
has a favor to ask, it is, of course, very neces¬ 
sary that his god should listen. The simple- 
hearted men of long ago used to think of their 
gods as if they were persons like themselves, 
only much more powerful. So, as a god would 
of course have much business to attend to, he 
could not be expected to be always ready to 
listen unless his attention were called. What 
could be better for this purpose than a bell? 

That is, I think, the first reason why every 
temple and church in every land in the world 
used bells. Now, of course, in a country like 
our own, we do not think that the bells are 
calling God to come to church, but calling the 
people to worship Him. Yet, in many places in 
the world, the first meaning is still in the minds 
of those who hear the bells peal from the temples. 

Even in Japan today the more ignorant of 
the people believe something of the sort. Or 
perhaps they do not really believe it any more, 
but go on acting as if they did, because their 
ancestors once believed it. At all events, in 
the outer courts of the temples and shrines, 
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where the poor people worship, they still use 
bells to call the gods. In the picture above 
you can see a little boy whose grandmother has 
lifted him up so that he can pull the scarf which 
is attached to a bell overhead. This is to call 
the attention of the gods to the fact that grand¬ 
mother is going to put an offering into the big 
alms-box, which you can see on the ground, or 
that she is going to say a prayer. This picture 
was taken at a very popular temple in Kyoto. 
The gods who answer these bells cannot have 
much time to attend to any other business, be¬ 
cause the bells ring all day long. 
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But these are only little bells, meant to call 
the attention of a little, friendly god to the 
prayers of one or two persons. There are also 
other bells, big ones, whose voices reach much 
farther. Perhaps the biggest of all the bells in 
Japan is at Nara, a city that was once, many 
centuries ago, the capital of the country. Bud¬ 
dhism was first introduced into Japan while 
Nara was the most important city, and it was 
here that the first Buddhist temples were built. 

The great bell is very old, for it was cast in 
733 a.d. It hangs outside one of the old temples, 
though you could not tell from the picture that 
it is a temple because it would seem odd to us 
to sell bean cakes and “champagne cider” in 
pop bottles just outside a church. Perhaps this 
bell is not thought to be so sacred as some of 
the others, because visitors can ring it by paying 
a cent a stroke. They pull the rope that swings 
back the heavy beam, which then flies at the 
bell. This bell is thirteen and a half feet high 
and nine feet in diameter. It weighs thirty- 
seven tons; so it is no wonder it is rung by swing¬ 
ing a beam instead of by trying to swing the 
bell itself. 

The most important thing about a bell, after 
all, is not its size, but the beauty of the tone it 
makes. There are other bells in Japan with 
more lovely voices than this one at Nara. They 
are carved with strange characters and Buddhist 
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Kinging the Great Bell of Todaiji at Nara. The heavy beam is strung back and then Ui 
fly at the bell, which weighs 37 tons. It was cast nearly 1200 years ago. 

invocations and their clear voices ring sweetly 
across the valleys and the sharp, wooded hills. 

The belfries in which these great bells are 
hung are on the terraces beside the temples. 

They are not exactly towers nor exactly shrines. 

Some of them are simple enough, but some are 
like great and curious jewel boxes, carved and 
polished and lacquered; and the jewel that they 
hold is the voice of the bell, for anything that 
is precious is a jewel. What could be more 
precious, or more beautiful, than the silver 
voice of a bell, beating against the sky, calling 
gods and men to gather in the temple? 
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.4 Japanese teood-carver at tcork blocking out a pair o/ small Ni-O, like, the huge ones 
that slarul in temple gales. 


SKILFUL BROWN FINGERS 

We all know what fun it is to make some¬ 
thing with our hands, to do it neatly, so that 
no rough edges are left and to fit everything 
together as it should be. After it is finished, 
how proud we all are to show the thing we’ve 
made, and to say, "I made it myself!” Proud 
as we may be of the things we make, I fear we 
must all bow to the Japanese when it comes to 
craftmanship of this sort. 
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There are no fingers in the world so clever as 
the little brown fingers of the Orient. The Jap¬ 
anese, and the Chinese, too, seem to have two 
little wizards at the end of their arms instead of 
hands! Positively, they bewitch the thing they 
are working on. They can make the tiniest 
things in the world—so small that one cannot 
imagine how they do it—as easily as they make 
big ones. It is characteristic of the sons of 
Japan that the little things are usually elabo¬ 
rately carved and decorated while the big ones 
are exquisitely simple. 

Whatever the Japanese do with their hands 
they do well. Even the homely tasks like mak¬ 
ing shoes or mending umbrellas are a pleasure 
to watch. The skilful brown fingers never fumble 
or slip, never get in each other’s way, never 
make an unnecessary gesture. Every move¬ 
ment is as dainty as the steps of a toe-dancer. 
And the most minute and difficult tasks are done 
so quickly and cheerfully that any Westerner 
must marvel. 

In Japan several things are counted as handi¬ 
craft, as the work of an artizan, which we in 
the West think of as the work of an artist. 
Take for instance wood-carving. This can, of 
course, be very simple, and plainly handicraft, 
like carving chopsticks for instance, or it can be 
a work of art, like the beautiful carvings of 
“ Left-Handed Jingoro.” Between the two-are 
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certain things which might be one thing or the 
other, and it is hard to tell which. We in the 
West are apt to think that a carving which is a 
copy of some other carving, or done from a 
drawing is handicraft, while a carving that is 
done for the first time from nature is a work 
of art. The Japanese think otherwise. 

There is a story of a Western visitor who 
found a Japanese wood-carver doing a beautiful 
and artistic carving of a turtle. When the 
Westerner spoke of it as a work of art, the Jap¬ 
anese said, “Oh no, I am not an artist, I am 
only an artizan. You see I have a model," and 
he pointed to a live turtle in a box beside him. 
What he meant by that was, that if he were 
really an artist he would not use a model, but 
would carve the turtle from memory and would 
put into it something of the spirit of a turtle, 
instead of just copying its shape from nature. 

This difference is rather hard to understand, 
but if you think about it a while, you will un¬ 
derstand I am sure. If you don't, just say to your¬ 
self, “ Well, that is one of the Japanese things I 
don't understand," and take it as a symbol; for 
there are many things about the Japanese, and 
about the way they think, which you would 
never understand if you lived to be a hundred, 
and spent all your days in Japan. The best we 
can do, is to understand as much as we can and 
let the rest go. 
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THE LAND OF FESTIVALS 

Japan is a land of festivals. Every little 
while, when life is beginning to grow dull, 
and people get that tired, impatient feeling 
which comes from working too long at a 
stretch, some festival comes along and livens 
things up; and there are all sorts of excuses 
for rejoicing. 

New Year’s Day is the greatest popular 
festival of the year, just as Christmas is in 
our country. At that time, all the houses 
are decorated; and the celebrations at home 
and in the temples last for several days. 
Everybody, from the Emperor down, gives 
parties and settles down to enjoy himself. 

After this celebration, festivals come along 
regularly. There is one especially for the 
servants and apprentices, when penny shows 
spring up in all the city parks and market 
places, and traveling theatrical companies 
reap a harvest. There is the Boys’ Festival, 
of which I have already told you; there is 
the day when the fire departments every¬ 
where give exhibitions of skill; there is a 
big celebration with fireworks in the sum¬ 
mer; there is the Emperor’s birthday, which 
comes in August, but is celebrated in Octo¬ 
ber; there are days for the birthdays of 
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historical persons, just as we celebrate Wash¬ 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthday; and there 
are, of course, the flower festivals, which 
occur all through the seasons. 

The little girls are not forgotten either. 
They have their own festival, which is called 
the “Feast of Dolls.” This comes on the 
third day of the third month, and it is a 
great day, too. Then in the houses the cere¬ 
monial shelves are seen again, covered with 
dolls; but this time the dolls are not war¬ 
riors in armor nor long-dead generals, but 
dolls that the girls enjoy. On the top shelf, 
— for nothing, not even an airplane, is 
allowed to be above them — sit the em¬ 
peror and empress dolls. They are very 
resplendent in their silk and brocaded 
clothes; and all the other dolls, before they 
are seated, must first make their bow to the 
rulers. 

Below these august personages, sit other 
dolls in appropriate costumes, court-ladies, 
musicians, babies, grandmothers, dancers and 
others; and lower still are doll’s furniture 
of all kinds, cabinets, and cookstoves and 
utensils, and even food. 

All these things, like the things used for 
the Boys’ Festival, are brought out only on 
this occasion, and they pass down from 
mother to daughter. 
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Marvelous dolls for the Girls’ Festival, representing an Empress, a singing-girl and a 

nobleman. 

On this day, too, the little girls give parties 
and do all sorts of entertaining things; and, 
like the boys, they are taught lessons of 
obedience and patriotism and honor for the 
emperor. 

Beside these festivals there are of course 
the religious celebrations, which take place 
at the temples, such as the Nativity of Bud¬ 
dha; and, to fill in any spaces that are not 
otherwise occupied, come the “Matsuri” the 
popular Shinto festivals. 

These rejoicings are held in honor of some 
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long-dead hero or saint or sage, or some man 
or god who is the patron saint of a particu¬ 
lar place. As there are a very great many 
dead men of repute, the Japanese never lack 
cause for celebrating! 

The first sign the visitor notices that a 
Matsuri is approaching is when the streets 
and houses and temples suddenly blossom 
like flower gardens, with lanterns and dec¬ 
orations. By day these lanterns are gay 
spots of color, and by night they are like 
the lights of fairyland. The shops close up 
then, and all the people rush out into the 
streets in a sort of frenzy of pious merry¬ 
making. 

Everybody seems to go wild with joy. 
The children rush whooping up and down, 
and even the grown-ups dance and shout. 
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Then down the streets come the enormous 
shrines, called “mikoshi,” in which the 
priests have placed sacred objects, mirrors, 
swords, and other things. These shrines are 
huge, highly decorated affairs, something like 
our own floats, only much bigger and more 
elaborate. Sometimes they are on wheels, 
but more often they are carried on the 
shoulders of a hundred or more shouting, 
prancing men. 

As they come, they sway and turn from 
side to side among the multitudes, who are 
whooping like madmen. The bearers shout 
all together, something that sounds to a 
foreigner like “wassho! wassho!” though I 
don’t think the word has any real meaning. 
It is all so exciting that I wonder people 
don’t die of heart failure! 

Sometimes these shrines swerve suddenly 
aside, as though they were turning of them¬ 
selves, and perform strange feats. If there 
is a man in the neighborhood who really 
needs punishment, — one of those clever 
rogues whom the law cannot touch, but 
the people dislike — the shrine is pretty 
sure to swerve his way and send one of its 
great beams crashing through his frail house- 
wall, or shop. And nobody can possibly be 
blamed for it, except the long-dead saint or 
god who guides the shrine! 
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A tiny garden in the midst of a Japanese house but open to the shy. 

TINY GARDENS 

Can you imagine a garden, a real garden with 
a pine tree, a lake with a bridge over it, a pagoda, 
stretches of grassy lawn — and all this small 
enough to go into a dish? It is hard to imagine 
that anyone could make such a garden, isn’t it? 
Yet the Japanese are very fond of doing this very 
thing. 

These tiny gardens are like fairy gardens; 
and they are just about big enough for a fairy 
to enjoy. The pine trees are real trees, but they 
are only a few inches high; the bridges and 
pagodas and stone lanterns are perfect in shape, 
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but as tiny as the trees; the grassy lawns are 
made with moss and with a very tiny sort of 
grass; and the hills and the islands are made 
with stones carefully chosen so that they shall 
be of the proper shape. The whole garden is in 
perfect proportion. 

These little toy gardens are an exact copy of 
the larger gardens of Japan. Nowhere else in 
the world is more careful attention paid to 
gardening than in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
It is probable that the Japanese first formed 
their idea of the art of landscape gardening— 
for it is an art with them—from the Chinese 
gardens; for the Chinese love their gardens, too, 
and they have very beautiful ones; but the 
Japanese have carried the art much farther, 
and have brought it to a state of perfection that 
is nowhere else realized. 


They are not at all like our Western gardens, 
these Japanese landscapes in miniature, for 
they are built on a different principle. In the 
West, a garden is a place for flowering shrubs, 
and grassy stretches; but in Japan a garden is a 
copy on a small scale of a riaLyiidhi^jl^ige^ 
And, as their country is a v olcanic c punloL. 
with sharp hills, .little lakes. wataaM w^and 
rocks/§Trt!9TTO!ff!W?fr have all these things in 
them. They have very few flowers in the 


gardens. Wistaria, iris, and sometimes lotus 


and azalea are used as a part of the general 
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scheme; but this is all. Flowers that are raised 
just for their beauty or for their fragrance are 
raised in pots, and have no place in the garden 
proper. Roses and lilies they do not cultivate 
at all, because they think their beauty is too 
obvious. The Japanese prefer flowers of more 
subtle beauty. 

A garden can be of any size, from a plot three 
or four yards square up to the imperial gardens, 
which are like large parks; but the general 
construction of them is always the same. Be¬ 
cause they are landscapes, they contain also 
those things which fit into a landscape, such as 
bridges, pagodas, and stone lanterns. These 
are of all sizes, to fit every garden, and must be 



A temple garden where every tree and every atone hat a dtusic or a mystic meaning. 
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very carefully chosen so as to keep the pro¬ 
portions exact. In a little garden of a few feet 
square, which is, of course, not intended for 
one to walk in, the bridge may be only two or 
three feet long. 

It would take too long to tell you of all the 
subtleties and niceties of Japanese gardening, 
of the religious and philosophical meaning of the 
“Sentinel Stone,” the “Sea Gull Resting Stone, ” 
the “Master's Isle,” and all the other features 
that are set down in the laws of gardening. This 
is a study in itself, which takes years to master. 

There is one story that will show you a little 
of the spirit of such gardening. It is about 
Rikiu, the famous master of the tea ceremony 
who was also a great gardener. One day when 
the master was expecting guests, he sent his 
son to prepare the garden. The boy swept the 
paths and washed the stones; but his father 
was not satisfied. “Try again,” he said. So 
the boy swept the paths till not a twig nor a 
pine needle was out of place. Still Rikiu was 
not satisfied. So the boy washed the stones 
again. At last, when he could not make the 
boy see for himself, Rikiu went into the garden 
and shook the maple tree, so that it dropped, 
over the paths and into the little lake, a tap¬ 
estry of gold and scarlet leaves. 

“There!” said Rikiu, “now the garden is 
ready. ” 
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HOT MINERAL BATHS 

Do you like hot baths, such terribly hot ones 
that you can't catch your breath for ages after 
you get into one, and so scalding hot that your 
skin is as red as a boiled lobster when you get 
out? If you don’t, you would never enjoy a 
real Japanese bath, for that is the only kind 
you can get in Japan, unless you go to a Euro¬ 
pean hotel. 

The Japanese think that very hot water is 
good for one, good to bathe in every day if 
one is well, and good to cure all sorts of dis¬ 
eases if one is ill. One of their favorite pre¬ 
scriptions for curing rheumatism and a dozen 
other troubles is, “Take hot baths, preferably 
hot mineral baths." 

Nature is kind to them in this respect, and 
furnishes a number of these hot baths free, 
with only the trouble of building a bathhouse; 
for in the volcanic regions of Japan are many 
hot springs and geysers, some of them with 
minerals in the water. The water is often so 
hot that a Westerner can hardly stand it. I 
tried jumping into one of these bathing-tanks 
once, and I jumped out again even more quickly 
than the “man from our town" who “was 
wondrous wise" must have jumped out of the 
bramble bush! Even the Japanese, who are 
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used to hot water, find it hard sometimes to 
get in. They will stand on the side of the tank 
holding hands in a row and shouting encourage¬ 
ment to one another, before they all take the 
plunge together. Or they will lower themselves 
slowly into the water, while a leader with a 
watch calls out the passing minutes. Each call 
is greeted with a chorus of groans, and at the 
last call, when the proper number of minutes 
has passed, they all jump out with a yell of 
relief. 

On the island of Yezo also called Hokkaido 
not very far from where the hairy Ainu live, 
is the region of Noborebetsu, famous for its hot 
springs. This region, with its boiling springs and 
grumbling craters, combines the colorful beauty 
of a Japanese Yellowstone Park, with the terror 
of a Japanese Vesuvius. In the picture you can 
see the steam rising from the springs and from 
the sulphur lake among the hills. It is a curi¬ 
ous sight, and many Japanese tourists go there 
to watch it, Jthough not many Westerners get 
so far north. 

Most of the people who go to Noborebetsu 
go there not to see the sights, but to bathe for 
their health. The water is led down a valley 
and it cascades from wooden spouts into the 
bathing-place. Of course it cools off a little 
on the way, but even so it is terribly hot. The 
people with rheumatism or other troubles stand, 
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Bathers taking the cure at the NoborebeUu hot springs, permitting the hot water to /all 

on the aching joint. 


or lie, under these spouts where the water will 
fall on their aching joints and backs. The cure 
is almost as painful as the disease! 

One thing you will notice in the picture is 
that when men, women, and children are bath¬ 
ing together, they leave off a great many clothes. 
This, too, is characteristic of Japan, for there 
no one is ashamed of the human body. Indeed, 
it used to be the custom, especially in the coup- 
try, until the Westerners came, to have the 
family bathtub in the front yard. As no one 
paid any attention to it, no one was the worse 
for it. 
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IF IT MUST BE SO 

The Japanese language, which is really a very 
pretty, liquid language, has one lovely and sad 
word that every foreigner learns to understand, 
the word “sayonara,” which means “goodbye,” 
or literally, “If it must be so.” 

For that is the trouble with visiting a foreign 
country. There are so many goodbyes to say 
that it is sad to say them. When a country 
is as beautiful as Japan is, and the people are 
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as kindly and as polite as they are, one learns 
to love the place. One makes friends, and has 
golden memories of lovely things one has seen; 
and to all these people and places, one must 
presently say farewell. That is the unhappy 
side of traveling. We may hope that some day 
we may be able to “honorably condescend to 
return, ” as our friends from Dai Nippon beg us 
to do; but, in our hearts, we know that Japan is 
a long way from home, and that very likely we 
shall never see those shores again. 

The Japanese know this quite as well as we do; 
and they have a charming custom that symboliz¬ 
es this parting. Whenever a big liner leaves 
Yokohama, bearing away new-made friends, or 
loved ones who, in their turn, are crossing the sea 
to the unknown shores of the United States, 
thousands of persons gather on the pier at 
Yokohama to see the steamer off. Busy Japanese 
business men will make the trip down from 
Tokyo—which, with the farewells, takes the 
greater part of a day—to see off foreigners whom 
they have met only a half-dozen times; and for 
every Japanese passenger, there are dozens of 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances. 

As the great steamer makes ready to pull 
away from the dock, suddenly thousands of 
paper streamers are whirled through the air, 
making the scene as gay to look at as a carnival; 
but a carnival that covers aching hearts. These 
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paper streamers are stretched between the 
passengers, standing at the rails, and the people 
waiting on the dock. Each person holds the end 
of a streamer, and holds it until the motion of the 
ship breaks this frail bond. 

With this pretty symbol, the Japanese repre¬ 
sent the breaking of bonds that must come with 
all farewells; and, as the steamer moves slowly 
away, we still hear ringing in our ears that sad 
and lovely word, “Sayonara!” 


•Sailing day at Yokohama. Paper dreamers held by loving hands , break as the ship 

glides jrom the pier. 
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KOREA—THE LAND OF HATS 

This world is full of difficulties, as you 
have undoubtedly already discovered for 
yourself; but every person’s difficulties are 
different from every other person’s. And it 
is the same way with nations. Each nation 
has troubles of its own — and many of them; 
but no two nations’ troubles are just alike. 

Take Japan and Korea, for instance. 
Korea is a country on the mainland of Asia, 
separated from Japan by a narrow strait. 
The people of Korea are a kindly, simple 
people, much like overgrown children. They 
have a very old civilization, much older than 
the Japanese; and, in the ages of long ago, 
Japan learned many things from them. 

But the Koreans are now too simple and 
childlike to know how to govern themselves.^ 
For centuries they have been ruled by either 
China or Japan, or by both at once, but 
mostly by China. Only once in recent cen¬ 
turies, after the war between China and 
Japan, Korea became an independent em¬ 
pire and remained so for a few short years; 
but she made such a sad failure of trying 
to govern herself that finally Japan annexed ' 
the country; and in 1910, Korea became 
a part of the Japanese empire. Somebody 
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had to take care of Korea, and Japan was 
probably the best fitted for the job. Cer¬ 
tainly Japan was better fitted for it than 
Russia, who would have taken Korea if she 
hadn’t. 

Japan has made a number of mistakes 
in governing Korea. She has done harsh 
things and unnecessary things, as well as 
good and necessary things. I suppose some¬ 
thing like that was sure to happen, for no¬ 
body does everything exactly right in this 
world; and nations make more mistakes even 
than ordinary folks, because their problems 
are bigger and harder to manage. But I 
think it is already quite plain that in the 
end Korea will be much better off for having 
been under the Japanese rule. After the 
Koreans have learned all that New Japan 
can teach them, in exchange for all the 
things they have taught Old Japan, they 
may have another opportunity to try gov¬ 
erning themselves — an opportunity they will 
then know how to use. 

Korea is a rather mountainous country. 
It is about as large as Minnesota. Most 
of it is a peninsula shaped not unlike Florida; 
and it partly shuts in the Yellow Sea, just 
as Florida partly shuts in the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. But the climate is not at all like the 
climate of Florida, for Korea is just south 
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of Manchuria, which is very cold. The 
northern part is bleak and desolate and very 
wild. There are mountains here, 2,000 to 
6,000 feet high, covered with heavy forests. 
And the forests are still full of savage 
beasts, especially man-eating tigers and bears, 
though there are also leopards, foxes, and 

antelope. If any of you would like to try 

big game hunting, why not try Korea? 

The Koreans are a good deal like the Chi¬ 
nese in their physical appearance, though 
they have some Malay blood mixed with 
the Mongolian. Some people think that our 
American Indians are descended from the 

Koreans. During the comparatively short 

time that the Spanish kept records on our 
Pacific coast, more than a hundred junks 
are said to have drifted across the ocean 
from Korea, along the Aleutian Islands and 
past Alaska, following the Japan Current. 
So probably in the centuries before that, a 
considerable number of people must have 
landed on our shores; and from them the 
Indians may be descended. 

The mountains run in a chain southward, 
down the east side of the peninsula; but 
on the west are fertile valleys and plains 
where the natives cultivate rice, tobacco, cot¬ 
ton, hemp, grain, and other things. Here 
are many villages like the one in the picture, 
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with one-story houses covered by big 
thatched roofs, which look like mushrooms. 
Agriculture in Korea is very simple and 
primitive; the farmers still use implements 
much like those used a thousand or so years 
ago, although Japan is trying hard to get them 
to use more modern methods. 

But better farming is only one of the 
things Japan is trying to teach the poor 
childlike Koreans, who ask only to be let 
alone. She is trying, for instance, to get 
them to take baths! The Koreans them¬ 
selves are always very careful to take a bath 
every year, on the third day of the third 
moon, to wash away trouble and to prevent 
it coming back during the year. You can 
imagine that the Japanese, who take a bath 
every day, do not think this often enough; 
but they haven’t made much progress as 
yet in teaching the Koreans cleanliness. 
They have found many other things much 
easier to do than this; for instance: put¬ 
ting in railroads and telegraphs; improving 
harbors; setting up a better system of 
teaching in* the schools, with modern meth¬ 
ods of instruction; establishing schools for 
teaching the culture of silk; building better 
hospitals; besides doing many other things 
to improve the condition of the Koreans. 
In almost every conceivable way, Japan 
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has improved the living conditions of Korea 
enormously. 

It is true that the task has not been with¬ 
out its trials, and even disasters; and some 
of these have been of so peculiar a nature 
that you could never imagine in a hundred 
years what they could have been. For in¬ 
stance, after the Japanese had built the rail¬ 
roads, the Koreans insisted upon sleeping on 
the tracks on warm nights! You see, the 
Korean men, like the Japanese women, have 
always worn their hair in a sort of topknot. 
It isn’t the same sort of topknot exactly; 
but just as the Japanese women put up 
topknots which will last several days, the 
Korean men do the same thing, and they 
also use little hard pillows that fit into the 
backs of their neck so that their hair will 
not become disarranged. Some of the poorer 
Koreans use tomato cans when they can’t 
afford to buy pillows; so that after the rail¬ 
road was built, the poor people liked to use 
the rails for pillows, spreading a mat between 
the rails to lie on. The rails being cool at 
night, and fitting the neck perfectly, the 
Koreans found them very comfortable; al¬ 
though it is hard for a Westerner to under¬ 
stand how the rails could possibly be used 
as pillows. Unfortunately, it frequently hap¬ 
pened that a train coming suddenly around 
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a curve, would kill these poor sleepers. Sev¬ 
eral lost their lives in this way before the 
practice could be stopped. 

The topknots of the men of Korea were 
the cause of another trouble for the Jap¬ 
anese; for, at one time, they very unwisely 
tried to cut off all the topknots in Korea 
by force. This was unnecessary and unwise, 
and it angered the Koreans terribly. There 
was so much trouble about it that finally 
the Japanese stopped trying to cut them 
by force, but are now trying to do it by 
education; they are succeeding much better. 
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Unlike the Japanese, who wore no hats 
at all while they had their hair done up on 
their heads, the Korean men now make their 
hats so big that the topknots can go inside. 
There are so many such big hats in Korea, 
and of so many different kinds, that it is 
sometimes called “The Land of Hats," 
although its official name “Chosen" means 
“Land of Morning Calm." In the old days, 
no man was allowed to wear a hat of any 
kind until he was married. An old bachelor 
was considered only half a man, and was 
obliged to wear his hair in braids down his 
back! When he became engaged, he was al¬ 
lowed a topknot and a compromise hat of 
straw; but it was only after he was married 
that he could enter into his full rights, and 
don the queer-looking affair of black horsehair 
tied under his chin, which you can see in 
one of these pictures. He still wears this 
headgear, whether he wears a topknot or not. 

In the same picture you will see that the 
Korean gentleman wears white clothes with 
his black hat. White is the color of official 
mourning, both in China and Korea, just 
as black is the sign of mourning with us. 
Whenever a Korean ruler died, all the people 
were obliged to wear white for three years, 
and the same thing was necessary for a 
family when a father or mother died. The 
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The farmer's hat. The city mar’s hat. 


Koreans found they had to be in mourning 
so much of the time that it was easier never 
to be out of it; so white became the popular 
color for all occasions. 

But just think what this means to the 
poor women who have to wash all these 
white clothes, in a country where the people 
take only one bath a year, and where you can 
see more filth in an hour than you can in 
a year in the United States!. It means that 
their whole lives are given to washing, scrub¬ 
bing, and “mangling.” The mangle is a 
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stick not unlike a small baseball bat, with 
which they beat the clothes, instead of iron¬ 
ing them. The clothes are folded up and 
placed over a stone or a roller, and two 
women then squat opposite each other and 
beat them, “Rat-a-tat! rat-a-tat!’' Often 
this noise goes on till late into the night. 
Indeed night seems to be especially a 
woman's time; for in the cities, it used to 
be the custom that, after the gates were 
closed at night, only women were allowed 
out-of-doors. 

The better class of women live a very 
secluded life and seldom go abroad at all. 
When they do go out, however, they wear 
a long loose coat, which they never put on, 
but wear wrapped around them, the neck¬ 
band resting on the forehead. It is said 
that, in the old times, this coat was her hus- 
band's war-coat, which she kept always with 
her, ready to give to him if he were suddenly 
called to war. 

In Korea there are dancing-girls called 
“kisang" who are engaged to entertain you 
with singing and dancing while you dine. 
They are not as well trained and not nearly 
so intelligent as the geisha of Japan. 

Korean houses are much like Japanese 
houses in some ways, though they are more 
solidly built. They have the same system 
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of sliding screens or doors by which the 
whole floor of a house can be thrown to¬ 
gether into one big room. The Koreans also 
sit on the floor, just as the Japanese do; 
only their floors are more comfortable in 
winter, because they are heated. Centuries 
ago the Koreans discovered the principle of 
hot-air heating, which they still use. The 
fires on which the meals are cooked are made 
at one end of the house and the heat from 
these fires is carried by flues under the house 
to the other end. As the houses have only 
one story, they are thus pleasantly heated. 
The floor is covered with oiled paper, which 
looks like brown marble, and which feels 
very good to the feet, especially in the 
winter; for the Koreans, like the Japanese, 
also take off their shoes when they enter 
the house. 

To a Korean, a street is simply a pas¬ 
sageway from one place to another; so why 
should anyone bother to keep it clean? The 
rain washes it; and, anyway, people of con¬ 
sequence are always carried in chairs. Again, 
they think it is a bad idea to make the front 
of a house either clean or beautiful, for then 
thieves will be tempted to come in and steal. 
Consequently, very large houses, with lotus- 
pools and grassy lawns, are often hidden 
behind a row of tumble-down shacks, and 
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are reached by a dirty alley leading off a 
dirtier street. 

The principal city of Korea is called Seoul, 
pronounced rather like our English word 
soul, only in two syllables, So-ul. The Jap¬ 
anese official name for it is Keijo. It has 
a population of about three hundred thou¬ 
sand; and Japan is fast changing it into a 
modem city. It has street cars, electric 
lights, a good water supply, a number of 
modem business buildings, banks, an Amer¬ 
ican Y. M. C. A., and other Western features. 
Business is easier to do there now, too, 
because Japan has established her own sys¬ 
tem of coins. In the old days the Koreans 
had nothing but small change — copper 
coins, of which it took three or four thou¬ 
sand to make up the value of a dollar. 
Think of trying to conduct a business when 
it required a horse to carry fifteen dollars 
worth of money! 

The civilization of Korea is very old. The 
national life of the “hermit kingdom,” as 
it used to be called, extends back more than 
3,000 years. The Koreans early developed 
a civilization of their own, and a literature, 
which was written in Chinese. Especially, 
they learned to make a beautiful pottery, 
for which the country became very famous; 
but this pottery is now no longer made in 
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Korea, for the reason that, when Hideyoshi, 
the great Japanese general, made an expedi¬ 
tion into Korea in the sixteenth century, he 
carried off all the pottery-makers and their 
families to Japan. The pottery that is 
now so famous in Japan, called Satsuma 
ware, is really Korean. 

The conscience of our own Uncle Sam is 
not very clear on the subject of Korea. Just 
as we were the first to open up Japan to the 
rest of the world, so we were the first West¬ 
ern nation to make a treaty with the hermit 
kingdom of Korea. In 1882, we signed a 
treaty stating: “If other powers deal un¬ 
justly or oppressively with either govern¬ 
ment, the other will exert its good offices 
on being informed of the case, to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, thus show¬ 
ing its friendly feeling.” The childlike 
Koreans believed that these words meant 
what they said; but, unfortunately for them, 
when the time came, we paid not the slight¬ 
est attention to them, and watched the tak¬ 
ing of Korea captive, without saying a word. 
Every nation does things it is afterwards 
ashamed of, just as every person does; and 
this is one of Uncle Sam's black marks. 

So these are the troubles of Japan and 
Korea in the hermit kingdom. Each side 
has its difficulties. 
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Images of animals and warriors guarding a tomb to intercept demons of unrest. 

If it seems to you that Japan is in the 
wrong in trying to make Korea over into 
a modern country against her will, let me 
tell you this: Every nation, as a rule, 
appears at its best at home, just as individ¬ 
uals do; and while it seems to be at its 
worst when trying to rule another country, 
it may be that, in special instances, the 
nation ruled reaps certain benefits; that is, 
if wisely governed — just as children im¬ 
prove when directed by wiser heads. In the 
end, I feel sure that Korea will be better 
off, cleaner, healthier, better educated, and 
better governed, because Japan has taken 
her in hand. 
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FORMOSA, THE BEAUTIFUL 

Have you ever noticed that in this world 
the most beautiful things are often the hard¬ 
est to manage? Can you, for instance, make 
the prettiest girl in school do as you like? 
Or can you take a tiger, which is probably 
the most beautiful animal to look at, and 
tame it easily? 

Our friends the Japanese have just such a 
problem to manage in the island of Formosa. 
When, in 1895, after the war between Japan 
and China, Japan took over this island, 
she caught a tiger — or something else just 
as hard to deal with; and she has spent the 
years since then in trying to tame it. It’s 
pretty well tamed by this time, and will do 
tricks for its master; but if Japan should 
once turn her back, there's no telling what 
might happen. 

There’s no doubt about Formosa’s being 
beautiful. Indeed the very name by which 
we know this island, Formosa, is the Portu¬ 
guese word for “beautiful.” Several centuries 
ago, some Portuguese sailors saw it on the 
horizon and gave it this name; and although 
the Chinese, and after them the Japanese, 
call it Taiwan, we in the West still call it 
“beautiful.” 
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The island lies off the coast of China, and 
is separated from it by a strait that is from 
ninety to two hundred miles wide. It’s a 
good-sized island, and is very nearly as large 
as the main island of Japan itself; but it is 
almost tropical, and it is full of mountains, 
and jungles, and savages, and fever, and a 
number of other things that make it tigerish. 

A range of towering mountains covered with 
dense forests extends from north to south. 
Two of these mountains are higher than Fuji- 
San itself. Mt. Morrison is about 13,000 feet 
high, and is the highest peak in the Japa¬ 
nese empire. On the east side, nearest to us, 
these mountains come down to the sea in 
great cliffs, some of which are 1,500 or even 
2,500 feet high; but on the China side, they 
slope down gently into a flat plain, which 
is very fertile. 

All sorts of plants grow there in the great¬ 
est profusion. Tropical trees — palms, cam¬ 
phor trees, bread-fruit trees, fig trees—are 
there, and also, on the mountain slopes, pines 
and other trees of the colder climates. Beauti¬ 
ful wild flowers, too, bloom the year round 
—lilies, and azaleas, and orchids, and hundreds 
of others—so that we are continually reminded 
of our hothouses at home. 

In the forests are wild animals, bears, 
panthers, wild boars, monkeys, deer and 
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armadillos; and shining green snakes, which 
are deadly poisonous, and which writhe 
through the underbrush, while gorgeously col¬ 
ored birds flash in the air. So you see 
there’s no doubt about Formosa’s being beau¬ 
tiful; and there’s no doubt either about its 

♦ 

being hard to manage. 

For a great many years this island of 
Formosa was a terror that haunted all the 
Western sailors who sailed in those seas. 
The sea around it is the birthplace of terrible 
tropical typhoons, which spring up suddenly 
and sweep helpless ships on to the sharp 
cliffs, where they are dashed to pieces. And, 
before Japan tamed her tiger, if a few poor 
half-drowned sailors managed to land, they 
were usually captured by the savages who 
lived there and killed by them. Their heads 
were preserved as trophies and their bodies 
eaten, for these savages were cannibals. You 
will admit that this was a fate to haunt any 
sailor. 

The savages who did these things are the 
original inhabitants of the island, seemingly 
of Malay stock. Like their descendants, they 
were broad-chested fellows with huge hands 
and feet, large mouths and flat noses. The 
faces of the women are tattooed. Until 
recently, they were, all of them, cannibals and 
“ head-hunters.” The skulls of the captured 
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The Push Car Railway to the garage country. 

enemies were kept in “skull chambers;” and 
often the men and boys used to sleep in this 
chamber in order to teach themselves cour¬ 
age. Sometimes the office of chieftain among 
them was held by a woman. There are a 
great many tribes of these people, and for¬ 
merly, they were constantly warring among 
themselves. 

The Chinese, who acquired the island in 
1682, tried for several centuries to tame 
these people, but they were unsuccessful in 
their attempt. A number of Chinese settled 
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on the island during that time, but they 
were mostly low-class people, many of them 
criminal refugees; and they were not so 
very much better than the savages. There 
were also, of course, the governors of the 
island who were of the upper-class Chinese, 
and also many other settlers from this class. 
The governors did the best they could to 
civilize the country, but they were too few 
in number to do much good. When Japan 
took over Formosa in 1895 it was in a state 
of complete chaos. 

So Japan caught the tiger. But though 
these tribes fought continually among them¬ 
selves, they all united against Japan, and 
it was four months before the Japanese sol¬ 
diers could land at all. After that they set 
about cleaning up the country; and in the 
years since then they have done a great deal. 

The first thing they did was to free the 
country from the attacks of the savages. 
Some of these wild people were willing to 
give up “head-hunting'' and to accept edu¬ 
cation; for these the Japanese have estab¬ 
lished schools and markets. The schools give 
“four-year courses for savages." Those who 
continued to fight have been driven into 
the mountain fastnesses and hemmed in by 
high barbed wire fences that can be elec¬ 
trically charged. As soon as a tribe or a 
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village is willing to accept the government, 
the military patrols move the fence higher 
up, and leave this village free. 

But all this is long and hard work, and 
many dangers are still left in the wild places. 
The free tribes are always fighting among 
themselves, and sometimes against Japan. 
Bands of them break loose and attack the 
people who are cutting the camphorwood, 
which is one of the principal exports of the 
land. Again, much of the country is so 
rugged and so overgrown with dense vege¬ 
tation that it is very hard to get through 
it; and, to make everything harder yet, the 
climate is very hot and damp, and there 
is an enormous amount of malarial fever. 

But in spite of all these things, Japan has 
already done a great deal towards improv¬ 
ing conditions. She has built many hun¬ 
dreds of miles of railroads, has established 
postal, telephone and telegraph communica¬ 
tion throughout most of the country, and 
has introduced a progressive system of edu¬ 
cation. She has also developed the coal 
and gold mining industry, has cleaned up 
the towns, and has improved agricultural 
conditions. 

Another thing the Japanese have done, is 
to organize the camphor industry; for For¬ 
mosa practically controls the world-market 
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Reducing camphor wood lo chips. 

in camphor. The camphor tree belongs to the 
same family as our own southern laurel; but 
the camphor tree grows only in a few places; 
Formosa, Borneo, and Japan are the prin¬ 
cipal ones. 

This is the way the camphor is obtained: 
The trees are cut down and the wood is 
flaked off in little chips. Then the chips, 
with the bark and even the leaves, are first 
distilled with steam. The crystals obtained 
this way are pressed, and the water and cer¬ 
tain oils that are not wanted, are drained 
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A camphor distillery. 


off, leaving the camphor; but at this 
stage the camphor is not pure, and it lias 
to be “sublimed” as they call it. A sub¬ 
stance which will, when you heat it, change 
directly from a solid into a vapor, is said to 
sublime. As the vapor cools, crystals of 
camphor are deposited. 

Camphor gum is peculiar in this way, that 
it will sublime, or evaporate, on an ordinary 
hot day. If you have ever tried to keep 
any of it in its pure form, even wrapped in 
paper, you will know how fast it vanishes. 
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Pure camphor is mostly used for medicinal 
purposes. During the World War the American 
government bought up great quantities of 
camphor to treat “trench feet,” as the in¬ 
flamed feet of the soldiers in the trenches 
were called. 

The cost of camphor has gone up a good 
deal since the Japanese took Formosa and 
organized the industry. There are several 
reasons for this. One is that the Japanese 
are a people who always look ahead, and 
they saw that if they went on just cutting 
down the trees as the Chinese had done, 
in a short time, there would be no more 
trees, and no more camphor left. So they 
plant a new tree for every one they cut 
down. Another reason for the increase in 
cost, is that the natives keep making raids 
and attacking the people who gather the 
camphor, so that the Japanese have to keep 
a large police force to protect these camphor- 
gatherers; and, naturally enough, they make 
the industry pay for this police force. 

But camphor is not the only plant that 
is cultivated in large quantities in Formosa. 
Tea-growing is one of the principal indus¬ 
tries also. You have seen the boxes and 
packages at the grocery store marked. 
“Oolong,” haven’t you? The tea in them 
comes from Formosa; so you see the people 
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Where the famous Formosa tea is picked. 

of Formosa know what you like to drink, 
even if you don’t know much about them. 

Even the children pick tea in Formosa. 
The plants are kept pruned down small 
enough so that the children can reach the 
top buds. This pruning also makes the 
plants put on more leaves, and not run so 
much to wood. After the tea has been dried 
and fermented and fired, it is packed in big 
chests and bales to set out on its long jour¬ 
ney to you. 
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Other plants that are grown in Formosa 
are sugar, peanuts, sweet potatoes, tobac¬ 
co, millet, barley, and bamboo. Paper is made 
from the pith of a tree there; and in the rocks, 
sulphur is found; and there are wide salt fields. 

Formosa has very few horses, so that most of 
the plowing is done by oxen and water buffalo. 

In the old days, the capital of Formosa 
was a walled city called Tainan-fu. This 
city is the oldest city on the island, and 
was inhabited by Chinese as early as 1730; 
but it did not really develop into a city 
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till some Dutch people settled in it a little 
later. But these Dutch themselves were 
driven out by Chinese invaders before long, 
so that this city is today practically Chinese 
in character. The ruins of an old castle 
built there by the Dutch are still to be 
seen. It is not the capital any longer. 

Now the principal city, and the capital, 
is Taihoku, in the north. It is a real city, 
with more than 100,000 inhabitants. It 

used to be frightfully dirty, and was then 
often swept by terrible plagues. But the 
Japanese have since cleaned it up, and have 
made 'it into a city that seems almost 
Western. It has broad streets, rows of West¬ 
ern buildings, banks, shops, fine school 
buildings, an excellent water supply, a mu¬ 
seum, and parks. In 1916 the Japanese built 
an exposition here, like a small World’s 
Fair, with big exposition buildings that were 
lighted at night with strings of electric 
lights, as are our expositions at home. You 
could see very plainly then how much prog¬ 
ress Japan had made in the taming of her 
tiger. 

The entire island of Formosa contains 
nearly four million people, most of whom 
are Chinese and Japanese; for the savages 
are dying out as nearly all savages die when 
civilized man takes over their country. 
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Formosa. 

But there is no doubt that Formosa is 
better off in almost every way since Japan 
began to civilize it, just as there is no doubt 
that those other islands not far from the 
“Island Beautiful," the Philippines, are better 
off since Uncle Sam has taught them the 
new ways of the civilized world. It isn’t 
an easy job, taming tigers, and one cannot 
help feeling a great respect for the Japa¬ 
nese who have been so successful at it, 
in the beautiful but difficult island of Formosa. 
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To help you in pro¬ 
nouncing many of the proper names presented in this 
book, the following key is given: 


a, like a in lake 
a, like a in vacation 

a, like a in bat 
a, like a in advance 
a, like a in dark 
d ( like a in last 
a, like a in idea 

e, like e in even 
e, like e in here 

*■ K 

e, like e in b&gin 
e, like e in bed 
e, like e in later 


i, like i in kite 
i, like i in dish 

6. like o in cold 
6, like o in oblige 
o, like o in organ 

o, like o in lock 
do, like oo in iGose 

oo, like oo in book 
oi f like oi in soil 

u, like u in cure 
u, like u in curve 
u, like u in sun 
u, like u in suggest 
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Ainu (i'noo). The earliest inhabitants of Japan, now living in a 
northern section of Japan called Hokkaido. 

Ama-no-hashidate (a'ma no ha'she da't6)- A peninsula on the 
west coast of the main island famous as one of the "Three 
Sights" to which the Japanese make pilgrimages. 

Amaterasu (a'ma ta ra'sdb). The sun-goddess who commanded 
her grandson, Jimmu Tenno, to descend to the Japanese islands 
and rule over them in hereditary succession forever. 

Amida Buddha (a'me da bood'd). The central deity of the Jodo- 
shu (jo'do shoo'), a large branch of Japanese Buddhism. 

Bamboo (b&m boo'). A treelike fast-growing grass of the tropics 
and subtropics. It has many uses, such as, the young shoots can 
be used for food; the longer stems for chopsticks, poles; the 
larger stems for furniture, building purposes; etc. 

"Banzai" (ban'za'e). The Japanese way of saying "hurrah." 

Basha (ba'sha'). An old-fashioned, horse-drawn bus. 

Bento (ban'to). A boxed cold lunch which the Japanese take with 
them on trips, and which can be bought at railroad stations. 

Biwa (be'wa). A lake situated northeast of Kyoto and connected 
with that city by a canal; an ancient musical instrument. 

Bo (bo). A kind of tree beneath which Buddha is said to ha ve medi¬ 
tated and received enlightenment of the way to deliver man 
from his sufferings. 

Buddha (bood'a). Means the "Enlightened One." (See Gau¬ 
tama Buddha.) 

Buddhism (bood'lz’m). The religion based upon the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha. 


Chopsticks (chdp'stlks'). Two small sticks of wood, ivory, etc., 
used, especially by the Japanese and Chinese, in eating. 

Chosen (cho'sSn'). The official name of Korea, a peninsula of 
eastern Asia and Japanese territory. 

Cicada (si ka'da). Ain insect similar to a locust caught and kept 
by Japanese children as a pet. 

“Cipango” (si p&ng'go). The name given to Japan by Marco 
Polo, and the land Columbus hoped to find. 

Cormorant (kor'mo rdnt). A sea bird used for catching fish, a 
band being tied about the throat so that it cannot swallow the 
larger fish. 

Cryptomeria (krlp'to me'rl a). A kind of evergreen tree. An 
avenue of these trees leads to the tomb of Iyeyasu at Nikko. 
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Dai-Butsu (dl'bob'tsdo). A huge bronze statue of Buddha, cast 
in 1252 at Kamakura, near Yokohama. 

Daimio (di'myS). The grandson of Iyeyasu; a feudal baron of 
Japan who was independent in his own barony, but who was a 
vassal of the shogun. 

Dai Nippon (di / nylp'pon). Means Great Japan; Nippon is the 
official name for Japan. 

“Eta” (6 r ta). The name given to two classes of social outcasts: 
actors, and those who dealt with bodies of dead animals, such as 
butchers, tanners, etc. 

Formosa (f6r mo'sa). An island off the coast of China, now be¬ 
longs to Japan. Also known as Taiwan. 

Fuji or Fuji-San (foo'je san / ). A volcano and sacred mountain 
in the south central part of the mainland of Japan; 12,365 feet 

high. 

Futamiga-Ura (foo / ta me / ga oo / ra). A place on the Bay of Ise 
famous for the sacred Shinto shrine, the "Wedded Rocks." 

Gautama Buddha (gd'ta m a bood'd). Prince Siddartha, the 
founder of Buddhism (563-483 B.C.). He left his wife and king¬ 
dom, received enlightenment, and became a wandering monk 
to teach people the way by which they may be delivered from 
their sufferings. 

Geisha (ga'shd). Means accomplished person. A Japanese pro¬ 
fessional singing and dancing girl. 

Geta (g&'ta). Wooden shoes for outdoor wear. Two flat pieces of 
wood with two smaller pieces set crosswise beneath each piece. 

Ginza (gen'za). The principal shopping street of Tokyo. 

Gion (ge / on). A Shinto festival. 

Gosho (go'sho). The name of the emperor's palace in Kyoto. 

“Hai, hai” (hi hi). Means "yes, yes." 

Hakone, Lake (ha'ko nS). Situated at the foot of Mount Fuji. 

Hara-kiri (ha / ra ker'I). The old and honorable way of committing 
suicide. The Samurai practiced it. It was done by plunging a 
dagger into the stomach. 

Hearn, Lafcadio (laf'ca'dl o hfirn). A naturalized Japanese of 
Irish-Greek parentage, author and journalist in English. His 
Japanese name is Yakumo Koizumi. 

Hibachi (he ba'che). A charcoal stove. 

Hideyoshi (he'dC yd'she). A Japanese statesman and warrior 

(1537-1598). 
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Higashi Hongwanji (he ga'she h6ng wan'je). One of the largest 
temples in Japan, located in Kyoto. 

Himalayas (hi ma'ld yaz). A mountain system, 1,600 miles long, 
between India and Tibet; the highest mountains on the earth. 

Hiroshige (he'ro she'gg). A Japanese painter and print maker 

(1797-1858). 

Hokkaido (hok'ki'do). An island north of Honshu, the main¬ 
land; formerly called Yezo; Ainu villages located here. 

Hokusai (ho'koo sa'e). A Japanese painter and print maker 
(1760-1849), noted for his views of Mount Fuji. 

Honshu (hdn'shoo). The mainland or largest island of Japan. 

Horikiri (ho're kfr' I). Beautiful gardens in Tokyo. 

Inland Sea (In'ldnd se). A landlocked part of the ocean about 
240 miles long, between Honshu on the north and Shikoku and 
Kyushu on the south. 

Ise, Bay of (e's6). An inlet of the Pacific at the southeastern part 
of Honshu; Nagoya located at the head of the bay. 

Iyeyasu (e'yS ya'soo). A Japanese general and statesman, and 
founder of the Tokugawa dynasty of shoguns (1543-1616). 

Izanagi (e'za na'ge). The god who created Japan. He dipped his 
spear into the ocean and the drops that fell formed the islands of 
Japan. 

Izanami (e'za na'me). A goddess and wife of Izanagi. 

“Jan-ken-po” (jan'kan'po'). A game played by Japanese chil¬ 
dren. 

Jim mu Tenno (jem'mob t6n no'). Grandson of Amaterasu, the 
sun-goddess, and first emperor of Japan from whom all the em¬ 
perors are descended. 

Jingoro (jeng'o ro). The most famous wood carver of Japan. 

Jinrikisha (jin rik'sha). A two-wheeled hooded vehicle drawn by 
a man. 

Jiu-jitsu (joo'jit'sdo). The Japanese art of self-defense without 
weapons, based on a knowledge of the nerve and muscular 
systems of the body. 

Junk (jiingk). A boat with a high poop, very little or no keel, and 
odd-shaped sails, sometimes almost square. 

Kago (ka'go). A round basket chair hung by wires from a pole 
and carried by two men. 

Kakemono (ka'ke mo'no). A picture or writing on silk or paper 
suitable for hanging. 
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Kamakura (ka'ma koo'ra). A town near Yokohama in which is 
located the huge statue of Buddha, called the Dai-Butsu. 

Keijo (ka'jo'). The official name for the capital of Korea; also 
known as Seoul. 

“Kekko" (kak'ko). A Japanese word meaning splendid. Ac¬ 
cording to the Japanese no one should say "kekko" until he has 
seen Nikko. 

Kimono (ki mo'no). A loose robe tied with a sash and worn as 
an outer garment by Japanese men and women. 

Kisang (ke sang'). The name applied to the dancing girls of 

Korea. 

Kobe (ko'b£). A seaport and commercial city on the southern 
coast of Honshu island. 

Korea (ko re'a). A country on the mainland of Asia, separated 
from Japan by a narrow strait and annexed by Japan in 1910. 

Koto (ko'to). A long harplike musical instrument having thirteen 
silk strings. 

Koya San (ko'ya san'). A monastery, and one of the hundred 
holy places to which every Japanese hopes to make a pilgrim¬ 
age before he dies. 

Kuruma (kdo'rdo ma). The Japanese word for jinrikisha. 

Kurumaya (kdc/rdo ma yd). The Japanese word for jinrikiman. 

Kurumaya-san (kdb'rdo ma yd san'). The polite Japanese way 
of addressing the runners, which means "honorable jinriki¬ 
man." 

Kyoto (kyo'to). A city in the western part of Honshu island and 
ancient capital of Japan. 

Kyushu (kydo'shoo). The southernmost of the main islands of 
Japan. 

Lama (la'md). A Buddhist priest or monk. 

Moiko (ml'kd). A young girl who is not yet graduated into a 
geisha. 

Manchuria (m&n choor'l a). The three northeast provinces of 
China; now under Japanese influence. 

Marunouchi (ma'roo noo'che). A large, modem building in 
Tokyo. 

Matsuri (mat'sdo rl). Local Shinto festivals which include pro¬ 
cessions and the dramatization of ancient legends by child 
actors. 

Matsushima (mat'sdo she'ma). The Pine Islands in a bay near 
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the city of Sendai, which is in the northeastern part of Honshu 
island. 

Maya, Queen (ma'ya'). The mother of Gautama Buddha. 

Mikado (m! ka'do). The title used by foreigners in reference to 
the Emperor of Japan. The Japanese refer to him as the Tenno. 

“Mikoshi” (me kf/she). The huge shrines used during a Matsuri. 
They are often borne on the shoulders of men, but sometimes 
they are on wheels. 

Miyajima (me'ya je / ma). A sacred island in the Inland Sea, and 
a place of pilgrimage. 

Miyanoshita (me'ya no she / ta). A village and resort southwest 
of Tokyo. 

“Mon” (mdn). The family crest woven into or dyed in the kimono. 
It is usually circular in form and consists of a flower, bird, geo¬ 
metrical design, etc. 

Morrison, Mt. (mdr / i sun). A mountain in central Formosa; the 
highest peak in the Japanese Empire; about 13,500 feet high. 

Nagasaki (na^ga sa'ke). A seaport and commercial city on the 
northwest coast of Kyushu island. 

Nagoya (na^go'ya). A city in southern Honshu island, near the 
Bay of Ise. 

“Namu Amida Butsu” (na'mdb a'me da bob'tsoo). Means 
"Hear Lord Buddha"; an appeal frequently heard during Bud¬ 
dhist services. 

Nora (na'ra). A city in the western part of Honshu; a place of 
pilgrimage. 

Nesan (na'san). Means older sisters; Japanese maidservants. 

“Netsuke” (na / tsoo ka). A small object carved in wood, ivory, 
etc., or wrought in metal, sometimes inlaid with gold or silver; 
sometimes it has a practical use and sometimes it is an object 
of artistic value. 

Nihombashi (nyi / hom ba / she). The famous Japan Bridge in 
Tokyo, the center from which all distances in Japan are 
measured. 

Nijo (nyl'jo). The palace of the shoguns in Kyoto. 

Nikko (nylk'ko). A town in central Honshu, famous for its sacred 
shrines. 

Ni-O (nyI / o). Two carved figures in the gate at Nikko. 

Nippon (nylp'pon). The official name used by the Japanese in 
reference to their country. 

“Nirvana” (nlr va / na). The Buddhist belief in a perfect state in 
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which man would not need to be born again, would cease to 
exist as a separate person, and would become part of the great 
Law that governs all things. 

Nishijin (nyi / she jen). A suburb of Kyoto noted for its silk weav¬ 
ing. 

Noborebetsu (no / b5 ra / ba tsoo). A region on Hokkaido island 
famous for its hot springs. 

Noguchi, Yone (yb'na no'goo'che'). A Japanese poet. 

“Noh Drama” (no dra'ma). Classical plays that have come 
down from feudal times. Many of them have been translated 
into English poetry. 

Obi (o'bl). A broad sash made of a heavy, bright-colored silk 
material, worn by women around the waist over the main 
kimono and tied at the back. 

Okuma, Count (o / koo ma). A Japanese statesman (1838-1922). 

“Om mani padme hum” (om ma'ne pad'ma hoom). A sacred 
Buddhist sentence meaning, "The dewdrop slips into the sea." 
This thought helps to explain "Nirvana." (See “Nirvana.”) 

Oolong (oo'ldng'). A kind of tea grown and prepared in Formosa. 

Osaka (o'za'ka). A seaport and industrial city in the western part 
of Honshu island, not far from Kyoto. 

O-Yone-San (o'yo'na san'). The name of a maidservant men¬ 
tioned in this book. 


/, - 


“O Yuki” (o yob ke). Means "honorable snow. 

Pagoda (pa g5 aa). A many-storied building, usually a temple, or 
a memorial, or a protection against evil spirits, oftentimes hav¬ 
ing roofs that curve upward. 

Papier-mache (pamper ma sha / ). A hard material made of paper 
pulp mixed with glue, clay, or the like. It is shaped into many 
articles, such as toys. 

Perry, Matthew C. (m3.th / u, pCr^i). The American commodore 
who was helpful in the opening of Japanese ports to world 

trade (1794-1858). 

Polo, Marco (mar / k5 po'lo). A Venetian traveler in Asia, es¬ 
pecially China (1254-1323). 


Rakan-ji (ra'kan je / ). A famous Buddhist temple. 

Ricksha (rlk'sha). A short form for jinrikisha. 

Rikiu (re / ke 66). A famous master of the tea ceremony. 

Sake (sa / k6 / ). A Japanese wine made by the fermentation of rice. 
Sakhalin (sa'ka len r ). An island north of Japan, one part of 
which belongs to Japan and the other part to Russia. 
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Samisen (s&m'i s6n). A Japanese musical instrument having 
three strings and resembling a banjo. 

Sampan (s&n/p&n). A flat-bottomed boat used in the river and 
harbor traffic of Japan, China, and neighboring islands. 

Samurai (sin/do ri). During the feudal system of Japan, the 
military class who made up the - lesser nobility and who had 
the power of life and death over the common people. 

Satsuma (sa / tsoo ma). An old province in the southern part of 
Kyushu’island noted for its pottery, the manufacture of which is 
originally Korean. 

“Sayonara” (sa , yo na'ra). A Japanese word meaning good-by. 

Sendai (sSr/d/)- A city in the northeastern part of Honshu island. 

Seoul (s6 ool'). The capital of Korea; the official name is Keijo. 

Shikoku (she'kS'kdo). One of the main islands of Japan, north¬ 
east of Kyushu. 

“Shime-nawa” (sht/ma na'wa). A Shinto symbol consisting of a 
rope of straw, which is supposed to keep away evil and pesti¬ 
lence . 


Shinto (shln'to'). The original religion of the Japanese consisting 
of the reverence of the spirits of the dead and numerous gods of 
nature. Since it has no definite teachings, it is possible for a 
Japanese to believe in Shinto at the same time that he believes 
in another religion, such as Buddhism. 

Shintoism (shir/to Iz’m). The religion most frequently called 
Shinto. (See Shinto.) 

Shogun (sho / goon'). A title of the military rulers of Japan who 
took away the power of the emperors and ruled under the feudal 
system. The revolution of 1867-1868 restored the emperors to 


power. 

Shoji (shd'je). A lake and resort on the mainland; a village where 
the chief occupation is the making of chopsticks and toothpicks; 
a paper screen used as a wall or a partition. 

Siddartha (se dar't’ha). (See Gautama Buddha.) 

Sumida River (soc/ml da) . Flows by one side of Tokyo and into 
Tokyo Bay; is 180 miles long. 

Taihoku (t/h</kdo). The capital of Formosa, situated in the 
northern part of the island. 

Tainan-fu (t/nar/ foo / ). A city in the southwestern part of 
Formosa, the oldest city on the island and the former capital. 

Taiwan (ti'war/)- An island off the coast of China; now belongs 
to Japan. Also known as Formosa. 
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“Tansu” (tan'sdb). A chest of drawers. 

Tenno (t£n no'). Means the Son of Heaven. The official title of 
the Emperor of Japan who is said to be the descendant of Ama- 
terasu. 

Tibet (tl b$t / ). A region west of China. 

Todaiji (tc/dl'je). A huge, ancient bell at Nara. 

Tokaido (to'ki'do'). A famous old road that leads from Tokyo to 
Kyoto. 

Tokonoma (to'ko no / ma). A recess in the wall, opening from the 
living room of a Japanese house, in which may be displayed, 
two or three at a time, the beautiful family possessions. 

Tokugawa (to'koo ga'wa). The family name of a line of shoguns 
who ruled Japan from 1603 until the power of the emperor was 
restored by the revolution of 1867-1868. 

Tokyo (to'kyo). The capital of the Japanese Empire, situated on 
the east coast of Honshu island, north of Yokohama. 

Torii (to're e). A sacred Shinto gateway. 

Utamaro (oc/ta ma'ro). A Japanese designer of color prints 

(1754-1806). 

Waraji (wa'ra je). A kind of straw sandal. 

Wright, Frank Lloyd (fr&ngk loid rit). The Chicago architect 
who designed the large hotel in Tokyo which withstood the earth¬ 
quake of 1923. 

Yabakei (yi/ba ka). A valley on Honshu island. 

Yadoya (ya do'ya). A native hotel or inn. 

Yakumo Koizumi (ya'kdb mo koi sex/me). The name taken by 
Lafcadio Hearn when he became a Japanese citizen. 

Yamagata (ya'ma ga'ta). A province in the northern part of 
Honshu island. 

Yellow Sea (ygl'o se). An inlet of the Pacific Ocean between 
China and Korea. 

Yezo (ygz'o). An island north of Honshu, the mainland; now 
called Hokkaido; Ainu villages located here. 

Yokohama (yo / ko ha'ma). A commercial city and seaport on 
east central Honshu island, south of Tokyo, on the western shore 
of Tokyo Bay. 

Yomei-mon (yo / ma mon). The famous gate at Nikko. 

Yoshihito (yo'she he/to). The Emperor of Japan who ruled from 

1912 to 1926. 
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Agriculture, 21, 104, 181-190 
in Formosa, 402 
in Korea, 376-377. 

See a/so Rice, Tea 
Ainu, 3, 4, 300-308 
Ama-no-hashidate, 169, 172-173, 334 
Amaterasu (goddess), 204 
American Indians, origin of, 376 
Ancestor worship, 201, 204, 321 
Animals: 

of Formosa, wild, 391, 393 

of Japan: 
domestic, 87, 183 
kindness to, 75, 79, 87 
pet, 298 

of Korea, wild, 376 
Arches, sacred, 171, 174, 203 
Army, the, 285-287 
Art, 208-217 

appreciation of, 124-125, 209, 354. 
See also Flowers, Gardens 
Artisans: See Craftsmen 
Associations, pilgrimage, 281 
Automobiles, 58, 61 
Aviation, 287 

Baines, care of, 129-134 
Bamboo, 136-141, 189 
Barges, 88, 177 
Baseball, 297 
Basha, 88-90 
Basket chairs, 90 
Baths: 

in Japan, 132, 232, 252 
babies', 132-133 
mineral, 366-369 
in Korea, 377 
Bearer-chairs, 37, 91 
Beasts of burden, 87 
Beauty, appreciation of, 140-141, 165- 

174. 

See a/so Art; Cherry blossoms; 

Fuji, Mount 
Bedrooms, 120-121 
Beds, 119-121 
in Korea, 378 
Bells, temple, 347-351 
Birthdays, 229 


Biwa, Lake, 102, 238-239 
Biwa, the, 239 
Boat people, 175-180 
Boats, kinds of, 33, 88, 177 
Book, oldest Japanese, 301 
Boys: See Children 
Boy Scouts, 107 
Boys' Festival, 225-231 
Bridge of Heaven, 4, 173 
Bridges, 64, 363, 365 
Buddha, Gautama, 70-78 
Buddha, statues of, 67-70, 213, 217 
Buddhism, 4, 65-81,183, 206-207, 282 
sacred flower of, 293. 

See also Pilgrimages 
Buildings, modern, 52-54 
Bullocks, 87 

Camphor, 397-400 
Cannibals, in Formosa, 393 
Carts, 87 

Carving, wood, 189, 352-354 
Castes, 5, 7, 163, 181, 221, 255-256, 
264, 319. 

See a/so Samurai, Shoguns 
Castles, feudal, 274-277 
Ceremonies: 

drinking, of Ainu, 303-304 
emperor's ascension to throne, 341- 

346 

Shinto, 204-205 
tea, 123, 315 

Characteristics of Japanese, 11, 21, 24, 
111, 142, 186, 194, 226-227, 231, 
266-267, 270, 273, 279, 328 
Cherry blossoms, 82-86, 238 
Child labor, 177, 257-258, 262 
Children, 126-135, 225-231, 356-357 
China, 3, 13 
and Formosa, 394-395 
and Korea, 373, 380, 386 
Chopsticks, 140, 189, 245, 246 
Christianity, 7, 207 
'Cipango, 77 5 
Civilization: 

of Formosa, 393-397, 403 

of Korea, 386-387 

origin of Japanese, 1-17, 312-313. 
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Climate, 121, 143, 303, 334-340 
of Formosa, 391 
of Korea, 374^376 
Clothes: 

ironing of, 39-43 
Chinese method, 40 
laundering of, in Korea, 381-383. 
See also Dress 
Coal, 21, 176 
Coaling of ships, 175-180 
Coins, Korean system of, 386 
Colonies, 16 
Columbus, 5 
Commerce, 264-267 
Coolies, 33, 35-36, 88, 91, 104, 175- 
180, 336, 340 

Copper, 21 

Cormorants, fishing with, 331 
Courts, criminal, 284 
Craftsmen, 189, 352-354 
Crops: See Agriculture 
Culture: 

origin of, 216. 

See also Art, Civilization, Manners 
Customs, 116, 118, 123, 129, 132, 162- 
164,165, 226, 245, 273, 295, 369, 
370-372 
Ainu, 303-308 

Korean, 377, 378, 380-383, 384. 
See also Inns. Manners 


Dai-Butsu, 67-70 
Daimio, 213 
Daimios, 7 
Dai Nippon, 4 
Dances, Shinto, 204-205 

Dancing girls: See Geishas, Kisang 
Dining rooms, 122-123 
Dolls, 126, 356 
Dolls, Feast of, 356 
Drama, 255-258 

Dress, 35, 57, 142-156, 180, 185-186, 
336, 337 
of Ainu, 305 

Imperial court, 341 
Koreans, 380, 383 
of pilgrims, 282-283, 284 
of wrestlers, 223, 224 
'Duck River, 77 239 
Dutch, 7, 8, 403 


Earthquakes, 30-31, 44-54 
Education: 
of geishas, 317. 


See also Schools, Writing 
Emblems, sacred, 344 
Embroidery, 213 
Emperors, 4, 5, 6, 14, 341-346 
Exports, 31, 265 
Formosan, 397, 400, 402 


Fairy stories, 133-134. 

See also Stories 
Farewells, 370-372 
Farmers, 181-190, 259-263 

Farming: See Agriculture 
Feast of Flags: See Boys 7 Festival 
Fencing, art of, 218 
Festivals, 225-231, 257, 355-360 
Feudalism, 7, 234, 274-276 
Fires, 44-54 
Fishing, 329-333 
Flowers, 288-293 
in Formosa, 391. 

See also Cherry blossoms, Gardens 
Food, 138, 140, 183, 241-246, 333 
Forests, 107 

preservation of, 23, 189, 400. 

See also Bamboo 
Formosa, 17, 19, 389-404 
Franco-Prus8ian War, 13 
Fuji, Mount, 100-113, 279 
climbing of, 105-107 
Fuji River, 104 
Fuji-San: See Fuji, Mount 
Furniture, 117, 118-125 
Futami-ga-Ura, 173 


Games: 

adults 7 , 36 

children's, 131, 231, 294-299 
Gardens, 361-365. 

See also Flowers 
Gautama Buddha, 70-78 
Geishas, 58, 143, 315-319 
Geography, 14-16, 18-25, 183, 187 
of Formosa, 391 
of Korea, 374, 376 
Geta, 57, 152-154 
Ginza, the, 61 
Girls: See Children 
Gods and goddesses, 4, 107, 173, 204, 
304, 341 
Gosho, the, 234 
Government, 14, 341 
of Korea, 373-374 
old Japanese, 5, 7 
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Grains, 183, 187 

Great Britain, compared with Japan, 

14-16,337-338 

Gunpowder, invention of, 285 

Hairdress: 

of Japanese men, 151, 221 
of Japanese women, 149 
of Korean men, 378-379, 380 
Hakone, Lake, 103 
Handicrafts, 189, 211, 213, 352-354 
Hara-kiri, 195, 224 
Hats, 149, 152 
of Koreans, 380 

Head-hunters in Formosa, 393-397 
Hearn, Lafcadio, 61-62, 106 
Heaven, Bridge of, 4 
Hibachi, 245 
Hideyoshi, 276-277 
History of Japan, 1-17 
Hokkaido, island of, 302, 368 
Hokusai, 104, 215 

Holy Places, the Hundred, 278-284 
Honesty of Japanese, 266-267 
Hongwanji, Higashi, temple of, 236 
"Honorifics ," system of, 194 
Horses, 87, 107, 274 
Hotels, 50, 54, 247-254, 269-272 
Housecleaning by law, 64 
Houses: 

Japanese, 102, 114-125, 190 
heating of, 245 
methods of building, 52-53 
Korean, 377, 383 
heating of, 384 
Huts, 107 

Imperial family: 

"mon"of, 145 
palace of, 234 
Imperial University, 61 
Imports, 265 

Industries, 8, 21, 95-99, 268, 329-333 
Formosan 397-402 
Influence, Japanese: 
on Formosa, 395-397, 403 
on Korea, 377-379, 386, 388 
on Western world, 215. 

See also Westernization of Japan 
Inland Sea, 23 
Inns, 247-254, 269-272 
Ironing clothes, 39-43 
Irrigation, 262 


Ise, Bay of, 173, 276 
Islands of Japan, 18-25 
Iyeyasu, 213, 282, 321 
tomb of, 324 
Izanagi (god), 4, 173 
Izanami (goddess), 4 

Japan Bridge, 64 
Jimmu Tenno, 4, 204 
Jingoro, 140 

Jinrikisha runners, 33-36, 92 
Jinrikishas, 33-38, 337 
invention of, 37 
Jiu-jitsu, 220 
Junks, 24 

Kakemono, 217 

Kamakura, town of, 67, 213 
Keijo, city of, 386 

Kimonos, 41-43, 57, 142-147, 155-156 
Kisang, 383 
Kobe, port of, 31 
Koizumi, Yakumo, 62 
Korea, 3, 5, 16, 373-388 
Koto, the, 204, 318 
Koya San, 279 
Kuruma: See Jinrikishas 
Kurumaya: See Jinrikisha runners 
Kyoto, city of, 57, 98, 187, 232-240, 
279, 343-346 

Laborers 33, 35-36, 88, 91,104,175- 
180, 336, 340. 

See also Child labor, Craftsmen, 
Farmers 

Lacauer, 189, 211-213 
Land of Cherry Blossoms, 82 
Land of the Rising Sun, 25, 28 
Language, 193-194, 309-313 
Legends, 4, 102 
Lighters (boats), 177 
Literature, Korean, 386 
Living rooms, 122 
Looms, 98 
Lumber industry, 21 

Maiko,317 

Manners, 118, 129, 192-198, 273, 328, 

345 iii 

of Ainu, 305-306 

shopping, 162-i64 
Mats, 119 
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Matsuri, the, child actors of, 255-258, 
358 

Matsushima, 169,171-172 
Maya, Queen, 70 
Metal work, 213 
Mikado, 341-346 
Mikoshi (shrines), 360 
Military power, 11 
Mining, 21 

Miyajima, island of, 169-171 

%, Mon,"145-147 

Money, 43, 162-164, 180, 245. 

See also Coins 
Morrison, ML, 391 
Motorboats, 33 
Mountain climbing, 105-107 
Mountain travel, 90-93. 

See also Mountain climbing 
Mourning, in Korea, 380 
Mulberry leaves, 96-97, 98 
Musical instruments, 204, 239, 258 

Nagasaki, people of, 175-180 
Nagoya, 276 
Nara, city of, 279, 350 
Nature, love of, 102, 113, 140-141, 165- 
174, 279, 288-293, 340. 

See also Cherry blossoms; Fuji, 
Mount 

Navy, the, 285-287 
Nesan, 269-273 
Netsuke, 211 
Newspapers, 61 
New Year's Day, 355 
Nihombashi, 64 
Nijo, the, 235 

N&ko, 213, 279, 282, 320-328 
Nippon, 39, 189 
Nirvana, 77 
Nishijin, 98 

Noborebetsu, region of, 368 
Noguchi, Yone, 37 
"Noh Drama," 256 

Obi, 98, 147, 161 
Occupations, 189, 211, 213. 

See also Craftsmen, Farmers, La¬ 
borers 

Omnibuses, horse-drawn, 88-90 
Opera house, 61 
Origin of Japan, 1-17 
Osaka, city of, 264-268 

Paddy fields: See Rice 


Paintings, 215, 217, 285, 291 
Palaces, 234-235 
Parasols, 151 
Parties, formal, 317-318 
Partitions of rooms, 118 
"Passing World, The, "215 
Patriotism, 111, 226, 231, 357 
Peasants, 181-190 
Perry, Matthew C., 8, 10 
Philosophy, 111, 186, 194, 226-227, 231 
Pilgrimages, 105-107, 278-284, 340 
Pine Islands, 169, 171-172 
Poems, 84-86 
Polo, Marco, 5 
Pottery, 161, 213, 242, 245 
Korean, 277, 386-387 
Prints, 64, 104, 215, 291 
Puppet theater, 257, 268 

Bail ways, electric, 32 
Religion: 

of Ainu, 306-308. 

See also Buddhism, Christianity, 
Shintoism 
Restaurants, 61 
Rice, 104, 183, 187, 258-263 
Rickshas: See Jinrddshas 
Rock formations, liking for, 167, 171 
Russo-Japanese War, 13 

Sak4, 140, 304 
Sakhalin, island of, 16 
Samisen, 258 
Sampans, 33 

Samurai, 87, 181, 195, 211, 230, 234 
Satsuma ware, 161, 277, 387 
Schools, 119, 134-135, 290 
for geishas, 317 
Korean, 377. 

See also Writing 
Science, story about, 108-113 
Scriptures, Buddhist, 282 
Seoul, city of, 386 
Servants, 269-273 
duties of, 115-116, 118, 119, 121 
Shime-nawa, 174 
Shinto festivals, 257 
Shinto gateway, 107 
Shintoism, 65, 174, 183, 199-207 
Ships, coaling-of, 175-180 
Shoes, 57, 152-154, 186, 336 
Shoguns, 5, 7, 87, 145, 234, 276-277 

Shoji, 116 
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Shoji, Lake, 249 
Shoji, village of, 190 
Shops, 157-162 
Shrines, 320-328, 344, 360 
Shutters of houses, 115 
Siddartha, Prince, 70 

Silk, 95-99, 161, 189 

Silkworms: See Silk 
"Sisters, Older," 269-273 
Size of Japanese, 119 
Social order, old and new, 181 
See also Castes 
Soil, conservation of, 23 
Sports, 218-224, 297 
Stature of Japanese, 119 
Stockings, 154 

Stories, 4, 108-113, 195, 212, 321-323, 
327, 365 
Stoves, 245 
Streetcars, 163 
Streets, Korean, 384 
Styles of clothing, 156 
Suicide, 195, 224 
Sumida River, 58, 59 
Sun, Goddess of, 4 
Symbols: 
flower, 290-291 
of Japan, 227 

Taihoku, city of, 403 
Tainan-fu, city of, 402 
Taiwan, 389 
Tea, 187 

ceremony, 123, 315 
in Formosa, 400-401 
Tea gardens, 24 
Tea houses, 104 
Tea room, ceremonial, 123 
Temples, 24, 79, 236-237, 326-328 
bells in, 347-351 
presentation of children at, 132 

Shinto, 171, 203-204 
Tenno, 341 
Tenno, Jimmu, 4, 204 
Ten Stages, in climbing Fuji, 107 
Theater, 255-258, 268, 355 
Thirty-Six Views of Fuji, 104 
Three Sights, the, 165-174 
Tokaido, the, 103 
Tokonoma, the, 124-125, 291 

Tokugawa, family, 321 
"mon"of, 145 
Tokyo, 31, 32, 55-64 


Tokyo Bay, 59 
Tombs, 324 

Torii, 107, 171, 174, 203 

Toys, 126, 132, 159, 229-231, 356 

Transportation, methods of: 

Formosan, 397 

Japanese, 32, 33-38, 58, 61, 87-93, 
239 

old, 274 

Korean, 377, 386 
Travel in mountains, 90-93 
Treaty ports, 29 
Trees, 321, 323 
in Formosa, 391. 

See also Bamboo, Cherry blossoms 
Typhoons, 393 

Umbrellas, 149, 336 
Universities, 61 

Vehicles, 37, 58, 61, 87-92 
'Viewing, "58, 165-174, 293 
Volcanoes, 21. 

See also Fuji, Mount 

Wages, 43, 180, 245 
Walls of houses, 115-116, 250 
Waraji, 186 
Water power, 21 
Water wheels, 262 
Way of the Gods, the, 199-207 
'Wedded Rocks," 173-174 
Westernization of Japan, 8-16, 29-32, 
40, 52, 57-58, 61, 135, 151, 163, 
198, 231, 239, 249, 264-268 

Whaling industry, 8 
Women, work of, 99, 118, 119, 177-180, 
184 

Ainu, 305 
Korean, 381-383 
Wood carving, 189, 352-354 
World War, 13, 266 
Wrestling, 221-224 
Writing, 309-314 

Xavier, Father Francis, 7 

Vadoyas: See Inns 
Yakumo Koizumi, 62 
Yeso, island of, 302, 368 
Yokohama, 26-32 
earthquake of 1923, 50-51 
Yomei-mon, gate of, 327 
Yoshihito, Emperor, 234, 341 
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